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A Presmenttt election has just terminated, and the war, so 
our enemies say, is to continue four years longer. This being 
the idea, it becomes every one interested in the struggle to gir 
up his loins, buckle on his armor, and prepare for the strife in 
the coming spring, which, if it takes place at all, will throw 
into the shade any which has yet taken place. 

Our army needs reorganizing, and every one is, or should be, 
clamorous for it. Our system is defective, more so than that of 
the rebels, and we should take advantage of the coming winter 
to remedy its defects. 

We commenced this war on asmall scale. It has been grow- 
ing, growing, until now it is colossal, and far exceeds the propor- 
tions assigned it in anticipation by our greatest military minds. 
Perhaps in nothing have the civil powers of the Government 
made a greater mistake than in disregarding the councils of our 
military men. General Scott’s assertion in regard to thirty 
thousand men and a Hoche to lead them, at the beginning was 
received with incredulity, and the now celebrated, and pre-emi- 
nently sane Sherman was declared insane for stating that two 
‘hundred thousand men were required to carry on operations in 
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the Mississippi Valley. That the advice of such men should 
have been disregarded at first was, perhaps, considering all 
things, but natural. But now that our eyes have been opened 
to the magnitude of the task betore us, to discard such advice is 
not only unnatural; it is criminal. When we are suffering a 
slight indisposition we are willing to try the simple pill of some 
good-natured quack as a remedy, but when our complaint as- 
sumes the form of a dangerous illness, we eagerly seek the 
advice of the most experienced and talented medical man we 
ean find. Our “sick man,” as they called Turkey some years 
ago, is dangerously ill. We have called in for consultation a 
large number of Doctors, some of whom are capable, but many 
are mere quacks, whose advice, if we do not discharge them, 
may outweigh in the end the opinions of the capable ones and 
kill our sick man. 

It used to be a jest in the Mexican war that the Mexicans 
had almost as many generals as privates in their army, and we 
seem fast approaching that point in our organization. Take up 
an army register (if a recent one had been published the effect 
would be more startling), and look over our list of general 
officers. It is astonishing how many there are, and still more 
astonishing how many have been tried, found wanting, and laid 
away on the shelf to make political speeches or command posts 
which might be better commanded by captains, at a much less 
expense to the Government. One hundred and fifty brigadier 
and seventy major-generals is an ample allowance for half a 
million of men. We have something like three hundred of the 
former and one hundred of the latter, whilst many of the briga- 
dier-generals have major-generals’ commands in the field, and our 
brigades are commanded by colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and 
majors. Many of thegeneral officers now in service are notoriously 
incompetent, others are unwilling to perform the duties assigned 
them in active service, and have influence enough to obtain com- 
fortable easy places out of the field, which could be quite as well 
filled, perhaps in many cases better, by ofticers of inferior rank 
who have been disabled doing their duty in front of the enemy. 
These surplus generals should be mustered out of the service, 
not only to rid the service of unworthy members, but to enable 
the authorities to reward those who have shown themselves 
— and willing to perform the duties of soldiers in the 

eld. 

The number of general officers will thus be considerably re- 
duced; the expenses of the war lessened, and the Government 
be enabled to reward many meritorious officers who are now 
necessarily neglected and are performing the duty without 
either the pay or the rank. To detenaine those who should be 


mustered out, a board of competent general officers should be 
convened in each army, whose duty it should be to examine 
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and am upon the services, claims, and capabilities of all 
generals serving with or formerly on duty in such army, with 
the recommendation in each case. These reports should be 
submitted to a general board with orders to continue the inves- 
tigation, and report to the Secretary of War such as should be 
mustered out. 

A law of Congress authorizes the President to confer upon 
volunteer officers rank by Brevet. But by a singular provision 
the brevet officer cannot draw the pay of hissbrevet grade. 
This is a most unjust and impolitic law, and is as much as say- 
ing that whilst the Government wants and will accept the ser- 
vices of officers of a certain grade, it is unwilling to remunerate 
them with a corresponding pay. Surely this is not offering 
much inducement to officers to strive for promotion, and no 
capable military force can be created unless such inducement is 
shown, more especially now that the reduced value of our cur- 
rency is such that very many officers of inferior rank could 
more easily earn a comfortable subsistence for themselves and 
families by returning to those pursuits in civil life which they 
left to fight the battles of their country. By the regulations a 
brevet officer cannot exercise his brevet rank in command un- 
less specially assigned by the President. If an officer is worthy 
of brevet, he is fitted to exercise a corresponding command 
without its being made necessary for him to use political or 
other influences to get himself assigned by the President. Con- 
gress therefore, instead of making the brevet an empty title, 
should confer upon brevet officers not only the absolute right 
to command according to rank, but the right to draw the cor- 
ee pay. 

ut there is another law of Congress which acts with still 
= injustice upon officers, more especially those of the 
ower grades, It is that in reference to servants. Each officer 
of the army is by law entitled to commutation for a certain 
number of servants varying from one to four. This commuta- 
tion is made up as follows: 


The pay of a private soldier 
The clothing allowance of a private soldier 
One ration per day commuted at thirty cents 


Total monthly allowance for servant 


An officer is frequently so situated that it is impossible for 
him to obtain a servant from civil life, and by the old laws and 
regulations he was allowed to use a private soldier as such by 
having him so mustered, deducting from his pay account the 
pay and clothing to which the soldier was entitled (thirteen 
dollars and fifty cents), and dropping the soldier’s ration from 
the company return. Thus the officer, instead of the Govern- 
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ment, bore the expenses of a private soldier, whose services the 
Government could claim at any time it wanted them. 

The first amendment made to this law by Congress was to 
declare that the increased pay (two dollars) allowed private sol- 
diers should not apply to officers’ servants, so that the commu- 
tation value on the officer’s pay account remained eleven dollars 
instead of being increased to thirteen dollars, and by a subse- 
quent Act to sixteen dollars per month. (Section 4, Act ap- 
proved 17th July, 1862.) 

The next act affecting this subject is that passed by Congress 
and approved June 15th, 1864. In section 1 of this Act, it is 
Provided, That if any officer in the regular or volunteer forces 
shall employ a soldier as a servant, such officer shall not be en- 
titled to any pay or allowances for a servant or servants, but 
shall be subject to the deduction from his pay required by the 
third section of the Act entitled “An Act to define the pay 
and emoluments of certain officers of the Army, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 17th, 1862. This latter law reads: 
“ That whenever an officer of the Army shall employ a soldier 
as his servant, he shall, for each and every month during which 
said soldier shall be so employed, deduct from his own monthly 
pay the full amount paid to or expended by the Government 
per month on account of said soldier.” 

It results from these laws that a lieutenant or captain who 
employs a soldier as a servant loses not only the commutation 
for his servant as stated above (twenty-two dollars and fifty 
cents), but also all the cost to the Government of such soldier, 
viz. :— 

Commutation for servant 
Monthly pay 


Monthly clothing 
Monthly rations 


Total deduction from officer’s pay 


A colonel, lieutenant-colonel, or major, entitled to two ser- 
vants, each loses seventy-two dollars and fifty cents ; a brigadier- 
general, entitled to three servants, loses ninety-five dollars; and 
a major-general, entitled to four servants, loses one hundred 
and seventeen dollars and fifty cents per month of his pay for 
employing one soldier as servant. This surely could not have 
been the intent of the law. If so, itis not only unjust but very 
unreasonable, for the Government is not only remunerated for 
the loss of the soldier’s services, but is paid by the ofticer for 
the privilege of using him, whilst the officer has to pay, in ad- 
dition to pay of the soldier, his wages as servant. 

Now it generally happens in the field that it is out of the 
question for officers to obtain private servants, more especially 
line officers, all the negroes who come into our lines being 
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offered superior inducements by the Government. To employ 
a soldier don is the only resource of an officer to do those thou- 
sand and one things which he cannot do and at the same time 
attend to his military duty. These laws are both unjust and 
unreasonable, and should be at once amended, for they are 
creating very great dissatisfaction amongst a class of men who 
are absolutely necessary to us in carrying on the present 
struggle. 

There are several of the laws already passed by Congress 
which need overhauling and amendment. Now, in regard to 
those new laws which Congress should pass to increase the effi- 
ciency of our army. 

The frst one should be a law making the regiments of volun- 
teers, after once being mustered into the service of the United 
States, United States forces in every respect, all promotions and 
appointments in which shall be made by the General Govern- 
ment. 

At the commencement of the war, in 1861, volunteers in 
regiments, companies, and batteries, flocked to the service, offi- 
cered, in many cases, by incompetent officers, and having in the 
ranks many men capable of making good officers in time, num- 
bers of whom have since risen to the highest rank. Gradually, 
as the difficulties and hardships of the military profession de- 
veloped themselves, a portion of the most indifferent of the 


officers were weeded out, and better men, ae not in all 


cases the best, were substituted in their places. But, unfortu- 
nately, no well organized system, founded upon military merit 
as it developed itself, could be instituted, from the fact that 
each State appointed its own officers; and as there was no 
means by which the Governors could be informed of those best 
fitted, in a military point of view, to fill the positions, they 
were frequently governed more by political and personal con- 
siderations than any thing else in making the appointments. 
This has given rise to much discontent and heartburning amongst 
those who, having a real aptitude and liking for the profession, 
have, by their distinguished services in the field, gained the 
approbation and warm recommendation of their military supe- 
riors. Nothing is so disheartening to one with the true feelings 
of a soldier as to have his just claims to promotion overlooked, 
and to have one he knows in every way unfitted for the position 
appointed in his place. 

Of course where there are so many appointing powers, the 
rules governing the appointments will be various; and whilst 
some governors, fortunately for the reputation of the troops 
from their States, will not make an appointment unless backed 
by military recommendation, others, and we are sorry to say 
the majority, seem actuated by exactly the opposite feeling, and 
to regard with special jealousy any military interference with 
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their prerogative of the appointing power. It results from this 
state of things that in some regiments young, active, enterpri- 
sing, soldierly men rise to the highest rank, and not unfrequently 
are taken up by the General Government and made General 
otticers, whilst in other regiments, serving probably in the same 
brigade, men equally meritorious are entirely overlooked, and 
become disgusted with the service. Hence it is that we have 
no uniform system of promotion and appointments under which 
any one who distinguishes himself may be certain of receiving 
reward. The best way to prevent crime is to render the pun- 
ishment of it certain and speedy: so the best way to promote 
merit, in the military as well as in all other professions or pur- 
suits, is to render the recognition of it sure and systematic. 

We hazard nothing in saying that we have in our service 
the finest material for an army that the world can produce, but 
in order to make the most of it we must profit by the experi- 
ence of other nations, and follow some military rule in organi- 
zing it. We might just as well expect our projectiles to violate 
Newton’s laws and describe special curves for our benefit, as to 
expect to form an army out of our material without going the 
right way about it. Men and officers of every grade should 
be taught to look to those above them as the source of all pro- 
motion, and to strive to please them, not by a cringing subserv- 
iency, but by the exhibition of a high and noble desire to obey 
orders, enforce discipline and regularity, and by coolness and 
bravery in time of danger. In this way only can soldiers be 
made. 

But it will be objected to this that military men are as liable 
to make mistakes as any others, and as liable as any to be gov- 
erned by prejudices and partialities. Those who make this 
objection understand but little of the military profession, and a 
short experience in the field and going through two or three 
battles would serve to demonstrate the fallacy of it. If militar 
men fail in making proper selections, is it likely that non-mili- 
tary ones are going to be any more successful? The military 
profession is like all others in one respect at least. All who 
belong to it have one great object in view—success. And no 
officer fit for his position will allow prejudice or partiality to 
force him to select an incompetent assistant, because, if he does 
his experience on the field will have taught him that his assistant 
will fail him at a critical period and jeopardize what: he is 
striving for—militaty success. What merchant of any stand- 
ing would select his own brother if he were not_a competent 
sailor, to command one of his vessels about to make a danger- 
ous voyage with a valuable cargo? And is it to be supposed 
that in making a selection for the most difficult operation in the 
world—the handling of men in battle—one would be less care- 
ful than in protecting mere property? No, military men are 
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bound by every consideration to select those best capable of 
assisting them in the operations before them, and in nine cases 
out of ten they will do it. If they fail nobody else can succeed. 

In any other country in the world it would appear frivolous 
and absurd to urge this view of the case with so much argu- 
ment, but we are writing in America and for the American 
public, which heretofore has had little necessity for or oppor- 
tunity of learning what is requisite to create and maintain a 
large army. 

ll our three years’ regiments are now very much reduced, 
and in many cases two and three of the remnants are consolida- 
ted into one Regiment or Battalion, in consequence of which 
the name and record of some of these regiments become oblit- 
erated. Instead of providing new regiments, in which all, both 
men and officers are incompetent from want of experience, these 
old regiments should be filled up to the maximum standard, so 
that full use —_ be made of the old material in them. The 
best way to do this will be after the French system, to organize 
each regiment into three battalions of four companies. One of 
these battalions should be kept at home to organize, drill, and 
equip the new recruits, and when one of the field battalions be- 
comes reduced and in want of reorganizing, it should be ordered 
home, and the home battalion take its place in the field. By 
this means the regiments will be kept full and in an organized 
and efficient condition. : 

The advantage of such a system will be apparent to any one 
if he will but reflect that these home battalions can be thrown 
into the field at short notice and at a critical period of a cam- 
paign, as just so many well organized re-enforcements. Let any 
one consider the effect upon the campaign last summer in Vir- 
ginia could each one of our tired, worn-out regiments have been 
reinvigorated in the midst of the struggle with a battalion of 
four hundred fresh well disciplined men; or the effect of such 
a force thrown into Washington or Baltimore during Early’s 
operations in Maryland. During the whole of this war, we have 
entered upon every campaign without any reserves to fall back 
upon in case of need; a thing no military man in any other 
country would think of for a moment. It is true, we have had 
the whole conntry to draw on as a reserve; but a reserve, prop- 
erly so called, is a well organized force to throw into a breach 
at a critical period, not a disorganized mass such as our new 
regiments form when first sent into the field. A reserve of 
forty thousand men organized in Pennsylvania last winter would 
have enabled us to hurl Early across the Potomac without draw- 
ing a single man from our other armies. Heretofore our want 
of experience has been our excuse, but this will serve us no lon- 
ger, and by a timely foresight we should provide against the 
repetition of the border scenes of last summer. 
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Ever since this war commenced it has been dinged into our 
ears by politicians, newspaper correspondents, and other high 
authorities, that the rebellion was to be put down in thirty, 
sixty, ninety days, &c., when military men serving in the field 
have been well aware from the signs before them that there was 
no truth in the cry. This cry is now stronger than ever, and 
we are every day told of the exhaustion of the enemy, the dis- 
content of his men, their numerous desertions, and their want 
of food. It is true that they cannot get as many men as they 
want, and that some of them desert; but those who remain fight 
with just as much determination as ever, and there is no want of 
food among them, and not likely to be with such a large extent 
of agricultural country under their control, and the will of a 
despot to supply his army with provisions even if the rest of the 
population has to starve. To prove this it is only necessary to 
refer to the number of armies which the valley of the Shenan- 
doah has supported for the past three years, and the large 
amount of provisions which General Sheridan has recently de- 
stroyed there ; and the present bold move of the talented Sher- 
man adds force to the argument. * 

Our people have been so accustomed to hear about “ gobbling 
up” an army of seventy or eighty thousand men after it is once 
defeated, that they really begin to think such things ought to 
be of every day occurrence, notwithstanding the yearly demon- 
stration of the fallacy of such an idea. There has scarcely been 
a great battle during the war in which our army has been suc- 
cessful, but what our people have cried out “the backbone of 
the Rebellion is broken,” “the enemy has met with a defeat 
which he can never recover,” “his army is totally broken up,” 
&c., as prominent examples of which we may cite, Antietam, 
Gettysburg, Cedar Creek, and Atlanta. On the other hand, 
whenever our army is worsted the people on the other side (we 
are all of one stock) cry out “the federal army totally defeated,” 
“the independence of the Confederacy insured,” “the enemy 
has received a blow which must convince him we are not to be 
conquered,” &c., for examples of which we refer to the seven 
days’ fight, Pope’s Bull Run, Cane River, &c.; and yet, not- 
withstanding all this, large armies continue to traverse the coun- 
try in all directions, the rebellion is not yet put down, nor is 
the independence of the Confederacy established. 

The former result can be obtained zm time, provided we make 
proper use of the miaterial we have on hand; but in order to 
arrive at that end in the shortest time, not a week nor a day 
should be lost in preparing our material. 

Although not of a desponding nature, we are not among those 
who consider the rebellion at its /ast gasp; and are in favor of 
so providing against contingencies that the war cannot last 
oadien months longer, except under the most extraordinary cir- 
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cumstances. If all our armies are in good serviceable condition 
in the spring, and we have thirty or forty thousand well disci- 
— reserves to use at any point where most needed, we see great 

opes of attaining the end towards which the eyes of the whole na- 
tion, indeed of the whole world, are now anxiously turned, during © 
the coming year. If, which God grant, we do not have to make 
use of this large force in the spring, we shall at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that for the first time in the war we have 
been fully prepared for all contingencies, and of reflecting that 
we are better off than if, in consequence of a lack of prepara- 
tion, we had been defeated, or the struggle prolonged. Besides 
which, the money and time spent in organizing this large force 
are not likely to be thrown away, since there are a good many 
clouds of war rising all over the world; we have several ac- 
counts to settle after this war is over; and there is no tellin 
when we may be called upon to meet some of the well disci- 
plined legions of Europe in arms. 

To prove we do not stand alone in our idea in regard to the 
duration of the war, and the necessity for further efforts, we 
need only cite the answer given by the Commander-in-chief a 
few days ago in New York in reply to a question as to whether 
he did not believe that ninety days would bring the end. He 
significantly answered, “I am not a ‘ninety days’ man; but 
we shall see what will happen in sa months.” If, in the opinion 
of the highest military authority in the land, it is even possible 


that the war will continue for six months longer, are we justi- 
fied in disregarding such an opinion and delaying for a single 
day the preparations which can alone insure its successful ter- 
mination ¢ 

In THE FIELD, January 1, 1865. 
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NAPOLEON I.—A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear Sirn:— * * * My query had more especial reference to those lives 
(Mémoires pour servir) which do not deal with the external and public acts of the 
man alone, but give you insight into his motives, his essential and distinctive quali- 
ties. 

Whatever I once had of faith in the correctness of “‘ History,” has been rudely 
shocked by what I have seen in this war of how “History” is made. “ Facts” I 
am skeptical of. Character I believe in. And I want to get such knowledge as I 
can of Napoleon's self. * * * I am very respectfully yours, 

D. M. 


In answer to our correspondent’s question, a question which 
many a military reader is doubtless ready to put, it might be 
sufficient to point out the Memoirs of Bourrienne; those of the 
Duchess of Abrantes ; the records of Napoleon’s conversations at 
St. Helena conveniently collected in Abbott’s “ Napoleon at St. 
Helena” (New York, 1855); and the “ Correspondance de Na- 
poléon I.,” now publishing by order of Napoleon III. But 
no one or two books are sufficient to give a complete view of such 
an extraordinary man, and we have thought that a glance at 
the whole field of Napoleonic literature, pointing out what has 
already been done towards throwing light on the character and 
career of the greatest personage of modern times, if not “the 
foremost man of all this world,” might not be unacceptable to 
our correspondent and to our readers in general ; the more so 
as such a sketch does not seem to have been undertaken before. 

The age of Napoleon is one, of the delineation of which his- 
tory and biography will never be weary. Such is the variety 
of incidents which it exhibits—the splendid and _ heart-stirrin 
events which it presents—the immortal characters who sloped 
their part on its stage—and the important consequences which 
have resulted from their deeds, that the interest in its delinea- 
tion, so far from diminishing, seems rather to increase with the 
lapse of time, and will continue through all succeeding ages, 
like the eras of Themistocles, Cesar, and the Crusades, to form 
the noblest and most favorite subjects of historical description. 
Already more than ten thousand works, including pamphlets, 
have been written on Napoleon or on the events of his reign, 
forty of which are devoted to the campaign of 1815. Amid 
such an immense mass of material, it will only be possible here 
to enumerate a few of the more important sources of infor- 
mation. 

During the Emperor’s tenure of power, his iron despotism 
kept the French press in shackles, while a state of war made 
his private life as much a sealed book to the outer world as that 
of Jefferson Davis is now. 
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Beginning, therefore, with French writers, and following the 
order of publication, we note first Fabry’s three works, “ La 
Régence a Blois,” “ Itinéraire de Buonaparte depuis son départ 
de Doulevant,” and “Itinéraire de Vile d’Elbe 4 Vile Sainte 
Héléne” (Paris, 1814, 1815, 1816). These narratives are not 
favorable to Napoleon, but they contain some curious details. 

In 1823 was published “ Mémoires pour servir 4 V’histoire de 
France sur Napoléon,” written at St. Helena by Generals Gour- 
gand and Montholon, and published from manuscripts corrected 
throughout by the Ex-Emperor’s ownhand. The later volumes 
contain Napoleon’s notes on the various works of Jomini, 
Dumas, De Pradt, Pillet, Rogniat, Chabouillon, and others. 
The whole present, if not facts and motives, at least what Bona- 
parte desired to go forth to the world as such. Gourgand’s 
character suffered in 1827 from the revelations made by Sir 
Walter Scott, who found among the documents at the Colonial 
Office, some which showed General Gourgand as either betray- 
ing his master to Sir Hudson Lowe, and afterwards to the Brit- 
ish Government in London, or else as guilty of falsehood. The 
sharp paper controversy which ensued was expected by Scott 
to lead to a duel, which he made preparations to meet, 
writing to Clerk, “JZ will not balk him, Jackie.”  Mon- 
tholon, subsequently, while sharing Louis Napoleon’s impris- 
onment at Ham, wrote “Histoire de la Captivité de Ste. 
Héléne” (Paris, 1846), which was translated and published in 
England and thiscountry. General Montholon, the companion 
in exile of Napoleon, was also his executor, and thereby came 
into possession of all his papers. The Emperor, before his 
death, specially charged him not to publish any memoir or doc- 
ument concerning him for the space of twenty-five years. 
Hence the delay in issuing this book. Its details of the petty 
and absurd controversies with the Governor of St. Helena must 
be read in connection with Forsyth’s “ History of the captivity 
of Napoleon at St. Helena, from the letters and journals of the 
late Lieutenant-General Sir Hudson Lowe, and official docu- 
ments not before made public” (3 vols., London, 1853). 

Ségur’s famous work, “ Histoire de Napoléon et de la grande 
armée pendant l’année 1812” (Paris, 1824), which appears to 
be written with fairness, nevertheless gave rise to numerous 
hostile criticisms, particularly that of General Gourgand, which 
led to a duel between them in 1825. As a work for the mili- 
tary student it is recommended by Marmont (a very high 
aut ority), along with the Archduke Charles’s “ Principles of 
Strategy” and the Memoirs of St. Cyr. 

*‘ Histoire de l’ambassade dans le grand-duché de Varsovie en 
1812,” by M. de Pradt (Paris, 1815). The author of this dam- 
aging work, almoner to the Emperor, and Bishop of Poitiers, 
was appointed in 1812 Minister to the Grand Duchy of War- 
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saw; but having failed to fulfil the intentions of the Emperor, 
he was disgraced. De Pradt represents Napoleon as saying 
that but for him he would have made the conquest of the world. 
His book is written with great bitterness, but the details are 
trustworthy. Napoleon never denied them. He said at St. 
Helena that this work and the “ Narrative of Napoleon Buona- 
parte’s journey from Fontainbleau to Frejus in April, 1814, by 
Count Trouchses Waldburg” (London, 1815), were the two pub- 
lications which had injured him most in public opinion. 

One of the best soke which can be consulted on the charac- 
ter of Napoleon, notwithstanding the clamor which it raised, is 
Mad. de Staél’s posthumous work, “ Considerations sur les prin- 
cipaux événements de la Révolution Frangaise,” published in 
1818. Mad. de Staél has there judged Bonaparte with all the 
penetration and sagacity for which she is famous. She pro- 
nounces Egotism to be the clue to his character. The follow- 
ing details, furnished by her, are curious: “ The marshals of 
France, amidst the fatigues of war, at the moment of the crisis 
of a battle, used to enter the tent of the Emperor to ask his 
orders, without being allowed to sit down. His family did not 
suffer less than strangers from his despotism and his pride. 
Lucien preferred living a prisoner in England, to reigning 
under the orders of his brother. Louis Buonaparte, whose 
character is greatly esteemed, was constrained by his probit, 
to renounce the throne of Holland; and, can it be believed, 
that when conversing with his brother during two hours by 
themselves, and that brother obliged by indisposition to lean 
a against the wall, Napoleon never offered him a chair : 

e used to continue standing himself from the fear that any one 
should think of using the familiarity with him of sitting in his 
presence.” 

The “ Mémorial de Saint-Héléne” by Las Casas, has passed 
through various editions, the texts of which present notable 
variations. On its first appearance in 1824, its accuracy was 
suspected on various points, and it gave occasion to numerous 
criticisms ; whereupon the author modified some passages. As 
a supplement and corrective, the “ Suite au Mémorial de Sainte- 
Hélene,” by Grille and Musset-Pathay should be consulted. ° 

Many very curious details of the private life of the Emperor 
may be found in the interesting works of his private Secretary, 
Baron Fain, entitled respectively “ Manuscrit de 1812,” “ Manu- 
scrit de 1813,” and “‘“Manuscrit de 1814” (Paris, 1823 to 1827). 

The “ Histoire de France depuis le 18th Brumaire jusqu’a la 

aix de Tilsit” (Paris, 1829), by M. Bignon, who was appointed 
in the will of Napoleon to edit the work, is a mere apology for 
the Emperor and nearly worthless to the student of his char- 
acter. 

Perhaps the most useful single work for our correspondent’s 
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purpose, despite its occasional misstatements, is the celebrated 
“Mémoires sur Napoléon” of his fellow-student at Brienne, 
afterwards his private Secretary, Bourrienne (Paris, 1829). 
The latter was appointed on the staff of General Bonaparte at 
the close of his campaign in Italy in 1797, and from the moment 
of his arrival at head-quarters, then at Gratz, he was set to 
work to write at the dictation of the General. He became his 
private secretary and the confidant of all his thoughts. After 
the treaty of Campo-Formio, he followed his master to Rastadt, 
to Paris, and thence to Egypt ; he returned with him from that 
adventurous expedition to be at once the witness and one of the 
actors in the memorable and not less hazardous enterprise of 
the 18th Brumaire. He accompanied the First Consul in the 
rapid campaign of Marengo, returned with him to the capital, 
and received the title of Councillor of State. Installed at the 
Tuileries in the same apartment, and almost occupying the 
same chamber with the Emperor, it was his duty at all hours of 
the day and night to answer the call of the most sleeplessly 
active man of his age. His subsequent banishment to Ham- 
burg is ascribed to his having made an improper use of state 
secrets in some money speculations. Probably like some one 
else that we read of, he told his broker to act as though he had 
heard good news. 

The passionate admirers of Napoleon never could pardon 
Bourrienne for his revelations of certain weaknesses in their 
idol, and they accused him loudly of ingratitude. Divers at- 
tempted refutations were published, the most important being 
an anonymous work entitled “‘ Bourrienne et ses erreurs volun- 
taires et involuntaires” (Paris, 1830). On the whole, however, 
when he is not speaking of himself, and when he has no reason 
to prevaricate or to be silent for his own credit, the many and 
curious details which he alone has preserved, make his book an 
invaluable repository of faets.. Those who are old enough to 
remember the first appearance of Bourrienne’s Memoirs, will 
recall the sensation it produced even in this country, where the 
English translation was at once republished. What Coleridge 
thought of it may be gathered from a passage in his “ Table- 
talk,” under the date of July 8, 1830 :— 


“Bourrienne is admirable. He is the French Pepys—a man with right feelings, 
but always wishing to participate in what is going on, be it what it may. He has 
one remark, when comparing Bonaparte with Charlemagne, the substance of which 
I have attempted to express in “ The Friend,” but which Bourrienne has condensed 
into a sentence worthy of Tacitus, or Machiavel, or Bacon. It is this: that Charle- 
magne was above his age, while Bonaparte was only above his competitors, but 
under his age! Bourrienne has done mor® than any one else to show Bonaparte 
to the world as he really was—always contemptible except when acting a part, 
and that part not his own.” : 


We now come to the fascinating memoirs of the Duchess 
d’Abrantes (Paris, 1831-1835), in which Napoleon appears in 


\ 
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a more amiable light, and his motives seem to be of a higher 
kind than in preceding accounts. Unfortunately a part of the 
charm of the original is lost in the present English trans- 
lation. 

The Duchess d’Abrantes undertook the work of memoirs of 
her own times with singular and almost peculiar advantages. 
Her mother, Madame Permon, a Corsican lady of high rank, 
was extremely intimate with the family of the Buonapartes. 
She rocked the future emperor on her knee from the day of his 
birth; and the intimacy of the families continued till he was 
removed to the command of the army of Italy, in April, 1796. 
The authoress herself, though then a child, recounts with ad- 
mirable spirit, and all the air of truth, a number of early anec- 
dotes of Napoleon. After his return from Egypt, she was 
married to Junot, then Governor of Paris, and subsequently 
admitted as an habitual guest in the court circle of the Emperor. 
In her memoirs we have thus a picture of the private and 
domestic life of Napoleon from his cradle almost to his grave; 
we trace him through all the gradations of the cole militaire, 
the artillery service, the campaigns of Italy, the return from 
Egypt, the Consulate and the Empire, and live with those who 
have filled the world with their renown as we would do with 
our most intimate acquaintances and friends. 

“Mémoires tirés des papiers d’un homme d’état,” 13 vols. 
(Paris, 1831-1838). This work, known as one of the best his- 
torical collections of this century, is valuable as throwing light 
on the policy and diplomatic intrigues of the reign of Napo- 
leon. 

‘Sentiment de Napoléon sur le Christianisme,” by the Chev- 
alier de Beauterne (Paris, 1843). This work contains the reli- 
gious conversations of Napoleon at St. Helena. It is charitable 
to infer from this, and also from Montholon’s work, that he 
who in active life and when in.good health appeared to be a 
fatalist and an infidel, nevertheless died as good a Catholic as 
could be expected. Here also will be found some extremely 
curious details of the last moments of Napoleon, which bear 
evidence of authenticity. On this subject, see also ‘“ Mémoires 
du Docteur F’. Antomarchie, ou derniers moments de Napo- 
léon” (Paris, 1825). 

The works of Dumas, “Precis des événements militaires” 
19 vols., Paris, 1817), and Jomini, “ Guerres de la Révolution” 
Bruxelles, 1842), and “Vie de Napoléon” (Paris, 1827), are 
purely military. In that point of view it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of the last named, which Halleck’s 
translation has first made accessible to the English reader. 
The‘translator’s notes add to the value of the original work, 
and despite some blunders, the translation is, on the whole, a 
good one. 
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What shall be said of Thiers’s works—“La Révolution 
Frangaise” and the “Consulat et ’Empire?’ Written at first 
to flatter a people and to promote his own political advance- 
ment, the long series of volumes, begun about 1824, has now 
come to a close; and, with the additional motive of the flattery 
of a dynasty, his frequent perversion of the truth culminates in 
a description of the battle of Waterloo, which is as much a 
romance as that contained in “ Les Misérables.” But although 
no one need go to Thiers for accuracy of facts, it is doubtful 
whether the literature of any country affords a historical 
work surpassing this in the splendor of the painting, the clear- 
ness of the story, or the depth and shrewdness of thought with 
which it is interspersed. The pervading principle, or want of 
a with Thiers, is — His policy, like that of 

is hero, is Machiavellian. or example, the mere circumstance 
of England being in possession of an Indian Empire, is gravely 
put forward as a reason, in sound policy and justice, for the 
wanton invasion of Egypt. 

His summing up of the character of Napoleon at the close 
of the last volume of the “ Consulate” is, however, discrimina- 
ting and impartial. Despite his admiration for Napoleon, he 
admits that “when his power became supreme, he restrained 
himself no longer, and of the qualities of a political genius he 
retained only the smaller cotiaeneiaddiihaasaae anil the 
moral qualities had altogether disappeared.” 

One of the most useful books for the student of military 
science is the “ Mémoires du Maréchal Marmont, Duc de Ra- 

use” (9 vols., Paris, 1837). Nor is it without anecdotes of the 
mperor which are significant of character. For example, 
Marmont tells (without much comment) how Bonaparte—who 
went to bed at five or six, and rose at midnight—sent for him 
—who was just then ready, after all his fatiguing duties, to go 
to bed—and kept him talking on unimportant matters (standing, 
too, of course) all the rest of the night ; although he knew that 
poor Marmont was to fight all the next day, at least. Those 
who have seen service will realize what such an incident 
— 
assing by the vast crowd of mémoires, anecdotes, and poetry, 
which relate more or less to Napoleon—some of which, like Les 
Cent Jours of Chaboullon, the Memoirs of the Duc de Rovigo 
(Savary), and those of St. Cyr and Rapp, are valuable, but of 
which it is impossible here even to give a list—we conclude the 
enumeration of French publications by calling attention to the 
all-important “ Correspondance de Napoléon I.” now publishing 
by order of the Emperor Napoleon III. Leaving out only his 
family and domestic letters, most of which were published in 
1833, under the title of “ Lettres de Napoléon 4 Josephine,” 
or, in 1854, in the “‘ Mémoires et correspondance du roi Joseph,” 
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this invaluable collection may be said to embrace every thing 
trom the hand of the Emperor, or dictated by him, which has 
come down to our day. The fifteen volumes already published 
bring the work down only to August, 1807, from which some 
little idea of the immense activity of the Emperor may be 
gained, as well as of the mine of wealth which is here for the 
first time offered to exploration. The archives of the Empire 
contributed to the collection not less than forty thousand 
separate pieces; the War Department more than twenty thou- 
sand, and so on. By the express command of the present 
Emperor, no alteration, abridgment, or modification of the 
text has been permitted, and the Commissioners have not even 
done what Colonel Crocket requested a friend to do for his 
manuscript speech, put the grammar into it. It would not 
have been amiss if the letters of Washington and Franklin had 
been reproduced with the same fidelity. With the materials 
which this work furnishes, it is now possible to write a good 
life of Napoleon the First; but the man is perhaps not yet 
born who will do it. 

In these letters, dispatches, orders, and memoranda, many of 
them secret and confidential, Napoleon has laid bare the senti- 
ments and motives which influenced his actions during the busy 
years over which they extend, and, like the Commentaries of 
Cesar, they form a monument more imperishable than brass— 
more durable than that which now covers his ashes. They 
display his unrivalled judgment, sagacity, foresight, and dis- 
crimination—his indefatigable perseverance, activity, industry, 
and that attention to the minutest circumstances, without which 
the success of the most ably combined plans may be endangered. 
But the monument, like a medal, has its reverse. There we 
discover the recklessness of the means employed for accomplish- 
ing ends—the duplicity, fraud, hypocrisy, perfidy, rapacity, 
cruelty, which cast a shade over those higher qualities that 
would excite unmixed admiration but for the purposes to which 
they were applied. 


We can easily conceive the anxiety which the career of the 
“9 conqueror inspired among the English; a fearful looking 
or of judgment to come, which betrays itself in all their litera- 
ture of the period; an apprehension which made Hannah More 
say that nothing calmed her terrors but reading the xlvi. Psalm. 

The alarm rose to its height on the threatened invasion of 
Great Britain, and, among other consequences, gave occasion 
to what Pitt pronounced the most eloquent sermon he had ever 
read, that of Robert Hall, on the fast-day appointed to be kept 
October 19, 1803. The sermon is well known, but it illustrates 
the feeling of the times so well, that a short extract may be 
pardoned. Speaking of Napoleon, the preacher exclaims :— 
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“Recollect for a moment his invasion of Egypt, a country which had never given 
him the slightest provocation; a country so remote from the scene of his crimes 
that it probably did not know there was such a man in existence (happy ignorance, 
could it have lasted!) ; but while he was looking around him, like a vulture perched 
on an eminence, for objects on which he might gratify his insatiable thirst for rapine, 
he no sooner beheld the defenceless condition of that unhappy country, than he 
alighted upon it in a moment. In vain did it struggle, flap its wings, and rend the 
air with its shricks: the cruel enemy, deaf to its cries, had infixed his talons, and 
was busy in sucking its blood, when the interference of a superior power forced 
him to relinquish his prey, and betake himself to flight. Will that vulture, think 
you, ever forget his disappointment on that occasion, or the numerous wounds, 
blows, and concussions he received in a ten years’ struggle? It is impossible. It 
were folly to expect it. He meditates, no doubt, the deepest revenge. Ile who 
saw nothing in the simple manners and blood-bought liberties of the Swiss to 
engage his forbearance; nothing in proclaiming himself a Mahometan to revolt his 
conscience; nothing in the condition of defenceless prisoners to excite his pity; nor 
in that of the companions of his warfare, sick and wounded in a foreign land, to 
preveft him from dispatching them by poison, will treat in a manner worthy of 
the impiety and inhumanity of his character, a nation which he naturally dislikes 
as being free, dreads as the rivals of his power, and abhors as the authors of his 
disgrace.” 


The lies with which the British public were entertained during 
the contest with France, are among the most amusing reading 
now which can be found, the most foul-mouthed and improbable 
libels against Bonaparte, as it was the fashion to call him, being 
greedily swallowed by all classes. Women hushed their babies 
by threats that “ Bony” was coming, and men quaked in their 
shoes lest the Monster should in very truth gobble them up. 
Some idea of the style in which the Emperor’s character was. 
handled by English writers, when he was at the height of his 
power, may be found in Goldsmith’s “Secret History of the 
Cabinet of Bonaparte :”* London, 1810. 


* “Vain of his person, he is fond of showing himself in public; but, conscious of 
his crimes, he takes care to be always well guarded. It is impossible for language 
to convey an adequate idea of his fears and apprehensions of assassination. Facts, 
however, may throw some light upon the subject. He met, not long since, in the 
corridor of the Tuileries, Madame Despaux, milliner to the Empress, who resides 
in the Rue Grammont. This woman had been sent for about midnight, with orders 
to bring with her some masquerade dresses, &c., for her Imperial Majesty and her 
Majesty of Holland. It was dark in the corridor, and the woman mistook her way; 
unfortunately for her she was met by Bonaparte; he had not a clear view of her; 
he was so much alarmed that he called out for lights, guards, &e. Ji fainted, and 
in his rage he ordered the woman to be sent to prison for six months, saying, “j’en 
suis quitte pour la peur.” This anecdote is known to all Paris. * * * 

“This nefarious hypocrite, of whom it may be said, Cujus ibet rei simulator atque 
dissimulator, wishes very much to affect Frederic the Great; he stoops and takes 
snuff like hima, very frequently out of his waistcoat pocket. He waddles like the 
Bourbon family, and has learned to dance, because he heard that Louis the XIVth 
danced. * *« * * * * * 

“ He has two inconsistent propensities, which are seldom found united in the same 
man; he has much immoral intercourse with women, but he has shown himself 
addicted to that vice with which Socrates is accused, perhaps falsely, with respect 
to Alcibiades. In this vice he is very ably seconded by his Prince, Arch Chancel- 
lor Cambacérés ! * * * * * 

“All friends of mankind will hear with pleasure that this curse of the world is 
epileptic. He has also scrofulous eruptions on his breast, proceeding, as the French 
physicians say, from the itch badly cured, /a Galle rentrée, which he had to a very; 
great degree when he lived in his garret, previous to the 13th Vendemaire,. 

Vou, IIL—15 
° 
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The British had recovered their equanimity when in 1822 
appeared the valuable work of O’Meara, entitled “A Voice 
from St. Helena,” containing notes of the Emperor’s conversa- 
tions in that island, which the worthy Doctor succeeded in car- 

ing off in spite of the inquisitorial searches of Sir Hudson 

we. Dr. O’Meara was an Irishman who happened to be acting 
as surgeon in the Bellerophon (pronounced by the sailors the 
Billy Ruffian) on the 7th August, 1815, when the Emperor 
came on board that ship to surrender himself into the hands of 
the British government ; and his professional skill as well as his 
knowledge of the Italian language attracted the notice of the 
ex-emperor, who, when he was about to be conveyed to the 
Northumberland, requested O'Meara to go with fim in the 
capacity of medical attendant to St. Helena, whither his*own 
physician had refused to accompany him. In this difficult situ- 
ation he acted to the entire satisfaction of Sir George Cockburn, 
who then had charge of Bonaparte, and of his successor, Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm, and he also received the thanks of Lord 
Melville; but not harmonizing so well with the measures of Sir 
Hudson Lowe, which he deemed arbitrary and cruel, a rupture 
took place, and he returned to England, where he preferred to 
the Admiralty accusations against Sir Hudson Lowe for tyran- 
nical conduct towards his prisoner, and was rewarded for his 
_ by having his name erased from the list of naval surgeons. 
f, as in the other writings on St. Helena, we remark in 
O’Meara’s book certain contradictions and misstatements, we 
must not accuse the Doctor, who was really a truthful and con- 
scientious man. Like the other chroniclers of St. Helena, he 
was sometimes duped by the habitual lying of the great man, 
and besides, he was not sufficiently acquainted with French his- 
tory to appreciate all that he heard. “The Quarterly Re- 
view” did not fail to pounce down upon the weak points of 
his book, but it will always remain an interesting and valuable 
record. 

Down to the time when Scott’s “Life of Napoleon Buonaparte” 
was published (1827), there did not ex:.' a tolerable account of 
his remarkable career in the English tongue. Scott wrote for 
readers thoroughly ignorant of the subject, and readers the 
whole of whose prepossessions were on his side. His work is 
feeble, hastily written, without research, and composed entirely 
from a high Tory point of view. Nevertheless he had access to 
some good materials ; no serious or important error has ever been 
pointed out in his narrative, and some parts, such as the admi- 
rable description of ves first Italian campaign, are, in 
point of style, worthy of the author of “Ivanhoe.” A chival- 


“Never was there in one human being such a combination of cruelty, tyranny, 
petulance, lewdness, luxury and avarice, as there is in Napoleon Bonaparte. Human 
nature had not before produced such a frightful being!” 


) 
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rous gentleman in feeling, Scott scorned to treat the fallen enemy 
of his country and his party with indignity, and despite his vio- 
lent prejudices, his remarks on the personal character of Bona- 
parte are conceived in the spirit of a lofty impartiality. He 
says, for example, that before we judge Napoleon by the temp- 
tations to which he yielded, we ought to remember how 
much he may have resisted. In truth, Scott was sometimes 
too generous; as, for example, when he rejected with scorn 
all idea of Napoleon’s having been at all profligate. Scott 
was too pure a man to believe that Bonaparte was quite as 
licentious as he could find leisure to be. To the admirers 
of the great novelist, melancholy associations add interest 
to this, almost his last literary labor. Written for the highly 
honorable purpose of paying the debts, for which he had 
unfortunately become lable, the publication of the “Life of 
Buonaparte” realized the startling sum of £18,000 ; but the enor- 
mous labor of writing nine volumes in a twelvemonth, in the 
midst of pain, sorrow, and ruin, was too much for that great 
heart, and Scott’s health failed before he had freed himself from 
all his encumbrances. 

Scott’s “ Life” suited the prejudices of the English better than 
that of Hazlitt, which came out in the following year. Hazlitt 
was as thorough a Radical as Scott was a Tory, and he appeared 
as the champion of an historical character which he conceived 
to be unjustly and wantonly attacked by his countrymen. He 
occupied much more time than Scott in his researches, and, not 
satisfied with books and written documents, Hazlitt saw and 
conversed with the persons most likely to afford him informa- 
tion. His work, in consequence, contains anecdotes and facts 
which throw a new light on many subjects. : 

Alison’s “ History of Europe from the Commencement of the 
French Revolution to the Restoration of the Bourbons” (London, 
1832-1842), is by far the most popular historical work of 
this century. The ninth edition was published in 1853 ; it was 
reprinted in Paris, Brussels, and the United States; and hag 
been translated into French, German, Hindostanee, and Arabic. 
Despite the author’s gross political prejudices, and a fondness 
for exaggerated and frothy declamation, he has aimed to be 
truthful and impartial, and he is generally successful in the at- 
tempt. He seems to have been aware of the bias in his own 
mind, and he therefore goes honestly to work to counteract it, 
and to afford the reader, at every step, the means of verifying 
his statements and testing his conclusions. 

Alison’s estimate of the character of Napoleon, though 
marked with some traces of the exasperated feelings with which 
the English conducted the war against him is, in the main, 
candid and just. He bears the followitig tribute to the gigantic 
intellect of the Emperor :— 
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“ Never were talents of the highest genius of the most exalted kind, more pro- 
fusely bestowed upon a human being. The true scene of Napoleon’s glory, and the 
most characteristic of the ruling passion of his mind, was his cabinet. Those who 
are struck with astonishment at the immense information and just discrimination 
which he displayed at the council-board, and the varied and important public im- 
provements which he sct on foot in every part of his dominions, will form a most 
inadequate conception of his mind, unless they are at the same time familiar with 
the luminous and profound views which he threw out on the philosophy of politics 
in the solitude of St. Helena. Never was evinced a clearer proof of the truth, 
which a practical acquaintance with men must probably have impressed upon every 
observer, that talent of the highest order is susceptible of any application, and that 
accident or supreme direction alone determines whether their possessor is to be- 
come a Homer, a Bacon, or a Napoleon. It would require the observation of a 
Thucydides, directing the pencil of a Tacitus, to portray, by a few touches, such a 
character; and modern idiom, even in their hands, would probably have proved 
inadequate to the task. Equal to Alexander in military achievement, superior to 
Justinian in legal information, sometimes second only to Bacon in political sagacity, 
he possessed, at the same time, the inexhaustible resources of Hannibal, and the 
administrative powers of Czesar.” 


Life is short, and Alison’s History of Europe is long; but he 
who has not read it has in reserve a book as entertaining from 
the author’s paradoxical views, as it is from its readable style. 
The continuation (1815-1851) is more superficial, though use- 
ful as almost the only history of our own times. 


The prejudices which influence European authors, and which 
make most of the lives of Napoleon either a panegyric or a 
libel, have naturally influenced American writers, and the few 
who have treated the subject have added little to our materials 
for forming a,judgment of Napoleon’s character. 

Joel Barlow’s last poem was a withering expression of his 
sentiment towards Napoleon. It was dictated at Wilna by 
the American Minister in December, 1812, while lying on his 
bed, to his Secretary, Thomas Barlow, only a night or two be- 
fore the van of the French Army, which had been defeated by 
the burning of Moscow,: entered Wilna on their retreat, the 
same month in which he died. It was copied in diplomatic 
characters, and sent to Mrs. Barlow, in Paris. It is entitled 
“ Advice to a Raven in Russia,” and closes thus :— 


“Go back and winter in the wilds of Spain ; 
Feast there awhile, and in the next campaign 
Rejoin your master, for you'll find him then, 
With his new millions of the race of men, 
Clothed in his thunders, all his flags unfurled, 
Raging and storming o’er a prostrate world! 
War after war his hungry soul requires ; 
State after state shall sink beneath his fires, 
Yet other Spains in victim smoke shall rise, 
And other Moscows suffocate the skies. 

Each land lie reeking with its people slain, 

And not a — run bloodless to the main, 
Till men resume their souls, and dare to shed 
Earth's total vengeance on the monster’s head.” 
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Channing has judged the Emperor with perhaps too great 
severity, hardly giving him credit even for his great public 
works. “The boasted internal improvements of Napoleon 
scarcely deserve to be named, if we compare their influence 
with the operation of his public measures.” He admits that 


“There is, however, one great work, which gives Bonaparte a fair claim on the 
' gratitude of posterity, and entitles him to an honorable renown. We refer to the 
new code of laws, which was given to France under his auspices. His participa- 
tion in this work has indeed been unwarrantably and ridiculously magnified. » Be- 
cause he attended the meetings of the Commissioners to whom it was assigned, and 
made some useful and sagacious suggestions, he has been praised, as if he had 
struck out, by the miraculous force of his genius, a new code oflaws. The truth 
is, that he employed for this work, as he should have done, the most eminent civi- 
lians of the Empire; and it is also true that these learned men have little claim to 
originality; for, as an author [Scott] observes, the code ‘has few peculiarities 
making a difference between its principles and those of the Roman law.’ 

“Tt was, however, the misery of Bonaparte, a curse brought on him by his 
crimes, that he could touch nothing without leaving on it the polluting mark of 
despotism. His usurpation took from him the power of legislating with magnani- 
mity, where his own interest was concerned. He could provide for the adminis- 
tration of justice between man and man, but not between the citizen and the ruler. 
Political offences, the very class which ought to be submitted to a jury, were de- 
nied that mode of trial. Juries might decide on other criminal questions ; but they 
were not permitted to interpose between the despot and the ill-fated subjects who 
might fall under his suspicion. These were arraigned before ‘special tribunals in- 
vested with a half military character,’ the ready ministers of nefarious prosecutions, 
and only intended to cloak, by legal forms, the murderous purposes of the tyrant.” 


Channing very justly observes in the article from which we 
quote (Christian Examiner, 1827), that a just estimate of the 
late Emperor of France is important. “That extraordinary 
man, having operated on the world with unprecedented power 
during his life, is now influencing it by his character. That 
character, we apprehend, is not viewed as it should be. The 
kind of admiration which it inspires, even in free countries, is a 
bad omen. The greatest crime against society, that of spoiling 
it of its rights, and loading it with chains, still fails to move 
that deep abhorrence which is its due; and which, if really felt, 
would fix on the usurper a brand of indelible infamy. Regard- 
ing freedom as the chief interest of human nature, as essential 
to its intellectual, moral and religious progress, we look on men 
who have signalized themselves by their hostility to it, with an 
indignation at once stern and sorrowful, which no glare of suc- 
cessful war, and no admiration of the crowd, can induce us to 
suppress.” 

There are few more scathing passages in English literature 
than the following, which we quote as well because it is one of 
the most eloquent which Channing ever wrote, as because it 
a a wholesome corrective to the idolatry of power of 
which America, no less than France, furnishes too many in- 
stances. Channing’s whole soul was inspired with the love of 
freedom, which he says is but another name for justice, honor, 
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and benevolence, and he had no sympathy with that feminine 
and Celtic type of character which loves a master. 


“We close our view of Bonaparte’s character, by saying that his original propen- 
sities, released from restraint, and pampered by indulgence to a degree seldom 
allowed to mortals, grew up into a spirit of despotism as stern and absolute as ever 
usurped the human heart. The love of power and supremacy absorbed, consumed 
him. No other passion, no domestic attachment, no private friendship, no love of 
pleasure, no relish for letters or the arts, no human sympathy, no human weakness, 
divided his mind with the passion for dominion, and for dazzling manifestations of 
his ,power. Before this, duty, honor, love, humanity, fell prostrate. Josephine, 
we are told, was dear to him, but the devoted wife, who had stood firm and faithful 
in the day of his doubtful fortunes, was cast off in his prosperity, to make room 
for a stranger, who might be more subservient to his power. He was affectionate, 
we are told, to his brothers and mother; but his brothers, the moment they ceased 
to be his tools, were disgraced; and his mother, it is said, was not allowed to sit in 
the presence of her imperial son. He was sometimes softened, we are told, by the 
sight of the field of battle strewn with the wounded and dead. But if the Moloch 
of his ambition claimed new heaps of slain to-morrow, it was never denied. With 
all his sensibility, he gave millions to the sword, with as little compunction as he 
would have brushed away so many insects, which had infested his march. To 
him all human will, desire, power, were to bend. His superiority, none might 
question. He insulted the fallen, who had contracted the guilt of opposing his 
progress; and not even woman’s loveliness, and the dignity of a queen, could give 
shelter from his contumely. His allies were his vassals, nor was their vassalage 
concealed. Too lofty to use the arts of conciliation, preferring command to per- 
suasion, overbearing and all-grasping, he spread distrust, exasperation, fear and 
revenge through Europe; and, when the day of retribution came, the old antipa- 
thies and mutual jealousies of nations were swallowed up in one burning purpose 
to prostrate the common tyrant, the universal foe.” 


Headley’s “ Napoleon and his Marshals” (New York, 1846), 
need not detain us long. Griswold, a judicious critic, thus 
characterizes it:—‘ The author has taken up the subject with 
ardor, but with little previous preparation ; the work, therefore, 
indicates imperfect information, immature views of character, 
and many hasty and unconsidered opinions. The style has the 
same melodramatic exaggeration, which the whole design of 
the work exhibits.” 

In quite a different spirit is written the following admirable 
passage, from “Scenes and Thoughts in Europe,” (New York, 
1852), by one of our best living writers, George Henry Calvert. 
It marches straight to the point, like the charge of a column of 
infantry. Calvert adopts and explains Bourrienne’s and Cole- 
ridge’s weighty aphorism : 


“Bonaparte was behind his age; he was a man of the past. The value of the 
great modern instruments, and the modern heart and growth, he did not discern. 
He went groping in the medizval times to find the lustreless sceptre of Charlemagne, 
and he saw not the paramount potency there now is in that of Faust. He wasagreat 
cannoneer, not a great builder. In the centre of Europe, from amidst the most 
advanced, scientific nation on earth, after eighteen centuries of Christianity, not to 
perceive that lead.in the form of type, is far more puissant than in the form of 
bullets; not to feel that for the head of the French nation to desire an imperial 
crown was as unmanly as it was disloyal; that a rivalry of rotten Austria and 
barbaric Russia, was a despicable vanity; not to have yet learned how much 
stronger ideas are than blows, principles than edicts—to be blind to all this, was to 
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want vision, insight, wisdom. Bonaparte was not the original genius he has been 
vaunted; he was a vulgar copyist, and Alexander of Macedon, and Frederick of 
Prussia, were his models. Force was his means, despotism his aim, war was his 
occupation, pomp his relaxation. For him the world was divided into two—his 
will and those who opposed it. He acknowledged no duty, he respected no right, 
he flouted at integrity, he despised truth. He had no belief in man, no trust in 
God. In his wants he was ignoble, in his methods ignorant. He was possessed 
by the lust of isolated, irresponsible, boundless, heartless power, and he believed 
that he could found it with the sword, and bind it with lies; and so, ere he began 
to grow old, what he had founded had already* toppled, and what he had bound was 
loosed. He fell, and as if history would register his disgrace with a more instruc- 
tive emphasis, he fell twice, and exhausted France, beleaguered by a million of 
armed foes, had to accept the restored imbecile Bourbons.” 


We have not left space to make the extracts we should like 
to make from Emerson’s excellent paper on “ Napoleon ; or; 
the Man of the World,” in “ Representative Men.” The lead- 
ing thought, however, is that Napoleon is the representative of 
the middle class of society. ‘ Bonaparte is the idol of com- 
mon men, because he had in transcendent degree the qualities 
of common men. . . . When you have penetrated through 
all the circles of power and splendor, you were not dealing with 
a gentleman, at last, but with an impostor and a rogue: and 
he fully deserves the epithet of Jupiter Scapin, or a sort of 
scamp Jupiter.” 

Not such is the judgment of John 8. C. Abbott, who prefaces 
his “ History of Napoleon Bonaparte” (N. York, a by the 
following indiscriminate eulogy :—“ The history of Napoleon 
has often been written by his enemies. This narrative is from 
the pen of one who reveres and loves the Emperor. The writer 
admires Napoleon because he abhorred war, and did every 
thing in his power to avert that dire calamity; because he 
merited the sovereignty to which the suffrages of a grateful 
nation elevated him, because he consecrated the most extraor- 
dinary energies ever conferred upon a mortal, to promote the 
prosperity of his country ; because he was regardless of luxury, 
and cheerfully endured all toil, and all hardships, that he might 
elevate and bless the masses of mankind; because he had a 
high sense of honor, revered religion, respected the rights of 
conscience, and nobly advocated equality of privileges, and the 
universal brotherhood of man.” This view, while doubtiess 
possessing the merit of originality, is open to the objection of 
being throughout in point-blank contradiction to the facts. 
Its audacity illustrates the saying attributed to the author’s hero, 
that there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

In truth, however, so varied and singular is the combination 
of qualities which Napoleon’s character exhibits, and so much 
at variance with what we usually observe in human nature, 
that there is no man can say he has a clear perception of what 
it actually was. Brave, without being chivalrous ; sometimes 
humane, seldom generous ; insatiable in ambition ; inexhaustible 
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in resources; without a thirst for blood, but totally indifferent 
to it when his interests were concerned ; without any fixed 
ideas on religion, but with a strong perception of its necessity, 
as a part of the mechanism of government; a great general 
with a small army, a mighty conqueror with a large one ; gifted 
with extraordinary power of perception, and the clearest insight 
into every subject connected with mankind; without exclusive 
information derived from study; but with the rarest aptitude 
for making himself master of every subject from actual obser- 
vation ; ardently devoted to glory, and yet incapable of the 
self-sacrifice which constitutes its highest honors; he exhibited 
a mixture of great and selfish qualities, such as, perhaps, never 
were before combined in any single individual. His greatest 
defect was the total and systematic disregard of truth, which 
ervaded all his thoughts. He was totally without the straight- 
orwardness or honesty which forms the best and most dignified 
feature in the Gothic or German character. His intellect was 
the perfection of the Celt or Greek, without a shadow of the 
magnanimity and rectitude which has ever characterized the 
Roman and Gothic races of mankind. As for Americans, they 
will never cease to prefer duty to glory, patriotism to self- 
seeking, Washington to Napoleon. 


THE WIND AND THE WEATHERCOCK. 


Sarp the rude Wind once to the veering Vane, 
“What a fidgety thing you are! 

You turn and you turn and you turn again, 
And people look up and stare.” 


The modest Weathercock replied: 
“T fain would be quiet and still, 

But ’tis you that shift from side to side: 
I only obey your will.” 


MORAL, 


Often the fault which in others we find 
Is but our own, to which we are blind. 





NEW YOKK SsTATE MILITIA. 


NEW YORK STATE MILITIA. 
I. 


SERVICES IN 1861. 


Tue stirring events of the past three years, have crowded 
upon each other with such rapidity, and the war drama being 
enacted upon our continent has assumed such vast proportions, 
that through the mass of military operations finished and progress- 
ing, the mind with difficulty wades back to the commencement 
of the struggle, and notes its early incidents and battles. And 
yet it is doubtful, whether at any time in the course of this un- 
fortunate contest, the public heart was ever wrought up to that 
pitch of excitement and anxiety, which the opening of hostili- 
ties first produced. The firing upon the national flag at Fort 
Sumter, had taken away all hope of a peaceable solution of our 
difficulties, and the dread reality of civil war, with its ap- 
proaching trials, its cruel sacrifices, and its bitter hates, broke 
with fearful force upon the Northern balan They were un- 
prepared, so soon, to look upon their former brethren as ene- 


mies, and still the expulsion of And@rson and his command 

from a United States fortress, placed them in that attitude. 
Solemn as were the consequences, rather than consent to a 

dismemberment of the republic, they accepted the alternative 


of war. 

Before full preparation could be made for the prosecution of 
this war, considerable time necessarily elapsed. The wants of 
the General Government, however, were urgent, the national 
capital was in danger of being entered at any moment by 
armed men from the seceding States, and the smallness of our 
Army rendering it wholly inadequate for efficient service, an 
immediate call was made upon the loyal States for seventy-five 
thousand (75,000) militia. New York was able, through her 
organized regiments, to respond promptly to this call to the 
amount of a little over half her quota, and eleven regiments of 
her “ National Guards” left for Washington, in the following 


order :— 
r 1861. Strength. 
5th. Colonel C. Schwarzwalder............. reer er April 29th, 600 
6th. Colonel Joseph C. Pinckney “21st, 650 
7th. Colonel Marshall Lefferts. 19th, 1,050 
8th. Colonel George Lyons. 23d, 900 
12th. Colonel Daniel Butterfield 21st, 950 
13th. Colonel Abel Smith 23d,  —s-:11, 086 
20th. Colonel George W. Pratt ith, | 5 
25th. Colonel Michael K. Bryan i 
28th. Colonel Michael Bennett. 


T1st. 
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Of the above, the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 12th, 69th, and 71st 
were from the city of New York; the 13th and 28th from 
Brooklyn ; the 20th from the County of Ulster, and the 25th 
from the city of Albany. 

The sensation which attended the departure of these regi- 
ments was most deep. The friends of the soldiers, fathers and 
brothers, and in many instances mothers, wives, and sisters, 
thronged the avenues of the different regimental armories, 
waiting to say farewell to those dear to them, who were about, 
for the first time, to essay the perils and hardships of war. The 
citizens came out by thousands to witness their leaving, and 
bid them “ God-speed !” and many a wet eye and throbbing 
heart, testified to the intense anxiety with which all regarde 
the character of the work upon which they were entering. 
And it was not without reason that such anxiety was enter- 
tained. Maryland was then in a state of violent agitation, and 
threatening to follow the course of the seceding States ;—a 
large portion of her population being greatly disaffected to- 
wards the Union. Washington, too, was supposed to be a prize 
coveted by the rebel government, and it was thought more 
than probable that a struggle would speedily ensue for its cap- 
ture. The troops, therefore, first sent forward, left under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar danger, from the fact that they were 
obliged to traverse the State of Maryland, and, in many in- 
stances, to pass through the city of Baltimore, before reaching 
the national capital. 

But the New York Militia regiments never hesitated to obey 
the orders of their Commander-in-Chief. Promptly, upon the 
call of the Governor, they assembled at their respective head- 
quarters, and within forty-eight hours most of them were 
ready to march to the relief of Washington. And certainly, 
through the entire history of this war, no scene was attended 
with the exhibition of such noble and pure patriotism as that 
incident to their departure. The cities-of New York, Albany, 
and Brooklyn, poured forth their populations into the streets to” 
rend the air with cheers. From every flag-staff floated the 
national colors, and balconies and windows were crowded with 
fair occupants, waving banners and handkerchiefs in enthu- 
siastic approbation of the valor of the citizen soldiers; while 
these soldiers, drinking in from the beaming faces of their 
friends fresh draughts of patriotic fervor, went to their different 
points of embarkation, with loud huzzas mingling with the 
strains of martial music. 

The first to leave the city of New York was the 7th Regi- 
ment, Colonel Marshall Lefferts commanding, on the 19th of 
April, numbering ten hundred and fifty (1,050) men. This or- 

anization, as is well known, had long been the pride of New 
ork, and was looked upon as the “crack” regiment on the 
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island. Composed of young men in the bloom of manhood, 
and connected with all the active business pursuits of the great 
metropolis, their departure was the cause of the most intense 
excitement through a large class of its citizens, and the scenes 
attending it are thus described in one of the city daily jour- 
nals :— 


“The regiment formed in Lafayette Place, about four o’clock P. M., in the pres- 
ence of an immense crowd, each window of each building being filled with such 
fair applauders, as might cheer the heart of the forlornest bachelor, if there were 
any such among those noble soldiers. Once inline, they proceeded through Fourth 
street to Broadway, down that great thoroughfare to Courtlandt street, and across 
the ferry, in boats provided for the purpose, to Jersey City. The line of march 
was a perfect ovation. Thousands upon thousands lined the sidewalks. It will be 
remembered as long as any of those who witnessed it live to talk of it, and beyond 
that it will pass into the recorded history of this fearful struggle. ‘ The regimen?’ 
marched, not as on festival days, not as on the reception of the Prince of Wales, 
but nobly and sternly, as men who were going to the war. Hurried was their step, 
—not so regular as on less important occasions. We saw womea, we saw men 
shed tears as they passed. Amidst the deafening cheers that rose, we heard cries 
of ‘God bless them!’ And so along Broadway, and through Courtlandt street, under 
its almost countless flags, the ‘gallant 7th Regiment’ left the city.” 


News of the fight in Baltimore, in which the Massachusetts 
soldiers were killed, had been received before the regiment left 
New York, which, of course, added greatly to the excitement 
attending its departure, and forty-eight rounds of ball-cartridge 
were served out to its members. 

This noble regiment crossed the Potomac with the first troops 
that entered Virginia, when Alexandria and Arlington Heights 
were occupied, and labored with the New Jersey Brigade in 
the construction of “ Fort Runyon.” 

Following the 7th Regiment, were the 6th, 12th, and 71st 
Regiments, which left New York on Sunday, the twenty-first of 
April. Similar demonstrations of popular enthusiasm and 
ee of approbation, accompanied them through their entire 

ine of march. 

“Cheers from ten thousand voices swelling in prolonged chorus, the waving of 


handkerchiefs by fair hands, the display of flags and streamers, made the scene 
one of the most animated and exciting ever witnessed in the city.” 


On the 23d of April the 8th and 69th Regiments, from the 
city of New York, the 13th from Brooklyn, and the 25th from 
Albany, left the State. The departure of the 69th, composed 
entirely of Irish citizens, was made the occasion of a most pa- 
triotic demonstration on the part of their immediate friends 
and admirers. In order to go into the field with full ranks, 
Colonel Corcoran opened the rolls of his regiment to recruits. 
He left with ten hundred and fifty (1,050) men, but the number 
who had enrolled their names as willing to march and serve 
under him, amounted, the evening before the embarkation of 
the regiment to six thousand five hundred (6,500). 

Besides the crowds, of eager spectators who lined Broadway 
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upon the march of the 69th to the steamer Adger, about two 
thousand (2,000) Irishmen, members of civic societies, escorted 
them with music and banners. Colonel Corcoran, who had 
been suffering from bad health, arose from a bed of sickness to 
accompany his regiment, and the carriage which conveyed him 
to the steamer was so pressed upon by the admiring multitude, 
that it was with difficulty the police restrained them from bear- 
ing him bodily in their arms. 

"Phe 8th Regiment, Colonel Lyons, embarked in the ship 
Montgomery with nine hundred (900) members. The line of 
their march was the scene of wild enthusiasm, their friends 

athering in balconies and windows, and cheering and inspirit- 
ing the soldiers with their smiles and warm approvals. The 
13th upon leaving Brooklyn, and the 25th on leaving Albany, 
received also from their respective cities like manifestations of 
the popular approbation. 

On the 29th of April, the 5th Regiment, six hundred (600) 
strong, under Colonel Schwarzwalder, composed entirely of 
German citizens, left New York on board the steam transport 
Kedar, for Annapolis. On the 30th of April, the 28th Regi- 
ment, Colonel Michael Bennett, of Brooklyn, embarked in the 
Star of the South, and on the 7th of May, 1861, the 20th Regi- 
ment, from Ulster County, under the command of Colonel 
George W. Pratt, closed the noble column of New York Militia 
moving to the relief of the capital. 

The regiments enumerated were mustered into the United 
States service, and performed duty through terms varying from 
thirty days to three months; most of them, however, tor the 
latter period. 

The 5th, served three months at Baltimore and in North- 
Eastern Virginia, crossed the Potomac at Williamsport, July 9, 
1861, and at the time of the battle of Bull Run was serving 
under General Patterson. They returned to New York on the 
2d of August. A good portion of their service was rendered at 
and in the vicinity of the Relay House, near Baltimore—they 
being employed upon guard, picket, and scout duty. “ Their 
vigilance frequently prevented serious results to the body of 
troops stationed at that post. The railroad was also an object 
of the special vigilance of the 5th, and the prevention of at- 
tempts to place obstacles on the tracks, was one way in which 
their services were valuable.” 

The 6th Regiment left New York by water for Washington. 
Its destination however was subsequently changed to Annapolis, 
where it remained during most of its three months’ term, en- 
gaged in guard and garrison duty, and on small expeditions. 

he first month one half of the regiment was stationed at 
Camp Misery, between Annapolis and Baltimore ; four compa- 
nies at Camp Butler; one company at Fort Madison; the 
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head-quarters being at Annapolis. The remaining two months, 
one half the regiment was at Annapolis Junction, the rest being 
at Annapolis. A detachment of one hundred men under com- 
mand of Major Stafford, while returning from Washington in 
a propeller on the Potomac, was attacked at Mathias Point by 
about one thousand rebels ; but two howitzers were brought to 
bear upon the enemy, and they were soon dispersed. 

The 7th served thirty days at Washington upon guard duty 
and returned to New York on the 31st of May. The following 
is an extract from a complimentary order of the War Depart- 
ment, issued the day previous to the regiment’s leaving 
Washington: “It is the desire of the War Department in re- 
linquishing the services of this gallant regiment, to make 
known the satisfaction that is felt at the prompt and patriotic 
manner in which it responded to the call for men to defend the 
capital when it was believed to be in peril, and to acknowledge 
the important service which it rendered by appearing here in 
an hour of dark and trying necessity. The time for which it. 
had engaged has now expired. The service which it was ex- 
pected to perform has been handsomely accomplished, and its 
members may return to their native city, with the assurance 
that its services are gratefully appreciated by all good and loyal 
citizens, whilst the Government is equally confident, that when 
the country again calls upon them, the appeal will not be made 
in vain to the young men of New York.’ 

The 8th Regiment went by water to Annapolis, and subse- 

uently served at the battle of Bull Run in the First Brigade 
(Colonel Andrew Porter’s), Second Division (Colonel Hunter’s), 
and honorable mention is made of its services in the report of 
— Porter. The regiment returned to New York July 
27th. 
The 12th Regiment, commanded by Colonel Butterfield, left 
New York on the steam-ship Baltic, for Fortress Monroe, 
whence they were sent to Annapolis. From thence they went 
to Washington, and were, by constant drilling, brought to an 
admirable condition. Thence on the 7th of May they were or- 
dered, via Baltimore and Harrisburg, to Hagerstown, and 
joined General Patterson at Martinsburg. Taking part in that 
campaign, they tendered their services until August 2d. They 
arrived in New York on the 1st of August. 

The 13th went per steamer Marion to Annapolis, where they 
remained under command of General Butler until the 19th of 
June, quartered in the buildings of the United States Naval 
Academy. During that time detachments from the regiment 
were employed in searching for the light-ships which had been 
removed by the rebels. Two were found, recaptured, and 
brought to Annapolis. Expeditions were also sent to the 
‘eastern shore” of Maryland, which were successful in finding 
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many hundred stand of arms there concealed. On the 19th of 
June the regiment was ordered to Baltimore, where the bal- 
ance of their term of service was passed—they voluntarily re- 
maining ten days longer than the term of their enlistment, at 
the request of General Dix. 

The 20th went by railroad to Perryville, and thence by 
steamer to Annapolis, spent its term of service in guarding the 
railroad, on picket duty, and on guard duty at Baltimore. 

The 25th went to Washington and spent part of its time in 
building fortifications at Arlington. The 28th served its term 
= 6 near Washington, and was encamped below Arlington 

eights. 

The 69th, Colonel Corcoran, served at Bull Run, in the 
Third Brigade (Sherman’s), First Division (Tyftr’s). Its loss is 
thus stated in Colonel Sherman’s report: Killed, thirty-eight ; 
wounded, fifty-nine; missing, ninety-five: total, one hundred 
and ninety-two. Among*the captured was Colonel Corcoran. 
The 69th and 79th New York Militia, the 13th New York 
Volunteers and the 2d Wisconsin, with a company of artillery, 
under Captain Ayres, made up the Third Brigade. They were 
in the hottest part of the fight, and all suffered severely. Colo- 
nel Sherman’s Brigade before going into action, made a junction 
with Hunter’s Division and formed in the rear of Colonel 
Porter’s Brigade. It was just before making this junction, that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Haggerty, of the 69th, in attempting to in- 
tercept the retreat of a party of the enemy was shot, and fell 
dead from his horse. The fight which followed was near the 
Stone Bridge, crossing Bull Run, at which the brigade first 
took its position. It crossed the stream, with the exception of 
Ayres’ Battery, at a ford which had been indicated to Colonel 
Sherman, by observing early in the day, a horseman of the 
enemy cross at the same point.. The crossing was made in 
obedience to orders from the Division Commander, that the 
brigade should go to the assistance of Colonel Hunter, then 
engaged with the enemy. Immediately after crossing, the 
brigade ascended the steep bluff opposite, with its infantr 
meeting with no opposition. Shortly after ascending the bluff, 
Colonel Sherman received orders from General McDowell to 
_ in the pursuit of the enemy who were falling back to the 
eft of the road, by which the army had approached from Sud- 
ley Springs. Colonel Sherman says: “ Placing Colonel Quim- 
by’s Regiment of Rifles (13th New York Volunteers) in front, 
in column by division, I directed the other regiments to follow 
in line of battle, in the order of the Wisconsin 2d, New York 
79th, and New York 69th.” These regiments attacked the 
our successively, the 69th being the last engaged. The part 
it took in the fight is thus described in the official report. After 
the Wisconsin Regiment had been repulsed a second time, 
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the account proceeds: “ By this time the New York 69th had 
closed up, and in like manner it was ordered to cross the brow 
of the hill and drive the enemy from cover. It was impossible 
to get a good view of the ground. In it there was one battery 
of artillery, which poured an incessant fire upon an advancing 
column, and the ground was irregular, with small clusters of 
pines, affording shelter, of which the enemy took good advan- 
tage. The fire of rifles and musketry was very severe. The 
79th headed by its colonel (Cameron) charged across the hill, 
and for a short time the contest was severe. They rallied seve- 
ral times under fire, but finally broke and gained the cover of 
the hill. This left the field open to the New York 69th, 
Colonel Corcoran, who, in his turn, led his regiment over the 
crest, and had in full open view the ground so severely con- 
tested. The firing was very severe, and the roar of cannon, 
musketry, and rifles incessant. It was manifest the enemy 
were here in great force, far superior4o us at that point. The 
69th held the ground for some time, but finally fell back in 
disorder.” : 

Colonel Corcoran was captured after the fight, and during 
the retreat. The manner of his capture is thus described by 
Colonel Sherman, in his account of the retreat: ‘On the 
ridge to the west, we succeeded in partially re-forming the 
regiments, but it was manifest they would not stand, and I di- 
rected Colonel Corcoran to move along the ridge to the rear, near 
the position where we had first formed the brigade. General 
McDowell was there in person, and used all possible efforts to re- 
assure the men. By the active exertions of Colonel Corcoran, 
we formed an irregular square against the cavalry, which was 
then seen to issue from the position from which we had been 
driven, and we began our retreat towards that ford of Bull 
Run by which we ‘had approached the field of battle. There 
was no positive order to retreat, although for an hour it had 
been going on by the operations of the men themselves. The 
ranks were thin and irregular, and we found a stream of people 
stirring from the hospital across Bull Run, and far towards 
Centreville.” 

Colonel Corcoran was missing immediately after the cavalry 
charge, near the building used as a hospital. Colonel Cameron 
was mortally wounded during the charge in the early part of 
the battle, while leading his regiment. “ The 69th returned to 
New York the 27th of July. 

The 71st Regiment served in front of Washington, and at Bull 
Run was in the Second Brigade (Burnside’s), of the Second 
Division (Hunter’s). This brigade, besides the 71st Regiment, 
New York, was composed of the 1st and 2d Rhode Island In- 
fantry, the 2d Rhode Island Battery, and 24 New Hampshire 
Volunteers. The 7ist was engaged in some severe fighting, 
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and behaved with gallantry. Colonel Burnside thus speaks of 
the services of the regiment, in his supplementary report: “I 
beg to again mention the bravery and steadiness manifested by 
Colonel Martin, and his entire regiment (71st), both in the field 
and during the retreat.” The numbers engaged did not ex- 
ceed five hundred, as a number were on the Potomac Flotilla, 
and a large guard was left at the Navy Yard. The published 
losses were twenty killed, forty-three wounded, and many pris- 
oners. The 71st returned to New York on the 26th of July. 

In addition to the New York Militia regiments, which served 
for three months, four regiments,—the 2d, 9th, 14th, and 79th, 
organized for three years. 

he 2d, Colonel Tompkins, was in the battle of Bull Run, in 
the Second Brigade (Schenck’s), of the First Division (Tyler’s). 
Its loss, as reported a week after the battle, was twenty-four 
killed, and twenty-seven wounded. 

The 9th, Colonel Stiles, upon entering the United States ser- 
vice, went to Washington, and thence to Harper’s Ferry, and 
was at that place under General Patterson, at the time of the 
battle of Bull Run. ' 

The 14th Regiment, Colonel Wood, from Brooklyn, left for 
Washington on the 20th of May, was in the battle of Bull Run, 
in the First Brigade, Second Division. Its loss, as reported 
a week afterwards, was twenty-five killed, and fifty-eight 
wounded, besides prisoners;—Colonel Wood among the cap- 
tured. Colonel Porter, commanding the brigade, mentions, in 
terms of praise, the conduct of the officers of the 14th: “In 
the last attack, Colonel A. M. Wood, of the 14th New York 
State Militia, was wounded, together with Captains R. B. Jour- 
dan and C. I’. Baldwin, and Lieutenants J. A. Jones, J. R. Sal- 
ter, R. A. Goodenough, and C. Scholes, and Adjutant Laidlaw. 
The officers of the 14th, especially Major James Jourdan, were 
distinguished by their display of spirit and efficiency throughout 
the action.” 

The 79th Regiment departed from New York, for the seat of 
war, on the 2d of June, eight hundred strong, exclusive of band 
and drum corps. They were escorted to the cars by the Cale- 
donian Club, nearly half of whose members were in the ranks 
of the regiment. In the battle of Bull Run, as heretofore 
stated, they formed a portion of Sherman’s Brigade. Their 
loss, as given in Colonel Sherman’s report, was thirty-two killed, 
fifty-one wounded, and one hundred and fifteen missing ;—sub- 
sequent accounts placed the killed at thirty-three, and wounded 
at sixty-six. Among the killed was Colonel Cameron, the com- 
manding officer. He is mentioned in Colonel Sherman’s report 
as having been mortally wounded, in the charge made by the 
79th, and followed by the 69th Regiment, and subsequently the 
report says: “Colonel Cameron had been mortally wounded, 
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carried to an ambulance, and reported dying.” His body fell 
into the hands of the enemy. ith the battle of Bull Run, 
closed the active service of the militia regiments during 1861, 
the first year of the war; the positions occupied by the dif- 
ferent regiments, upon guard or sages duty, being supplied 
by the volunteer organizations then rapidly concentrating at 
Weshiagton: Mortifying as was the disaster, which befell the 
Union arms, at the battle of Bull Run, the New York Militia 
regiments did as good fighting, certainly, as was done on that 
occasion. Though, like all the troops engaged, they were’ for 
the first time brought to encounter the realities of a battle-field, 
still their former experience in military manceuvres, and their habit 
of associating together, rendered them much more effective in 
service than the early volunteer organizations, which, in many 
instances, lacked both on the part of officers and men, the re- 
quisite military knowledge to enable them to act thoroughly in 
concert, and with a proper regard to discipline. The volun- 
teers did not want in courage, but were wholly incapable of 
exercising that cool determination, which long military drill 
almost invariably imparts to the soldier. In this respect, the 
militia were superior to them, and possessed, moreover, a certain 
regimental and State pride, which incited them to deeds of 
bravery, and prevented their wavering, except when sorely 
pressed or in extreme danger of capture. 

The fighting of the 69th and 79th New York State Militia 
was, at the time, highly commended, not only by the officers in 
command upon the day of the battle, but by different civilians, 
correspondents of the press, who witnessed the fight. Even 
several of the rebel papers praised the gallantry of these regi* 
ments. Had the entire force been composed of as good mate- 
rial, and been led by as brave officers, though we might not 
have won the battle, it would have been, upon our part, a des- 
perately contested: fight, and would never have ended in the 
disgraceful rout, so galling at the time to the Northern heart. 

ut, independent of the service rendered by the New York 
Militia regiments in the field, the promptness with which they 
first moved to the defence of Washington, probably insured its 
safety. Had that city been lost at the commencement of the 
war, though it might have been recaptured, the effect at the time 
of its falling into the hands of the secessionists, would have 
proved disastrous to our interests with forei owers. The 
moving of the militia regiments from New York, at the mo- 
ment it was feared the national capital was in danger, and the 
uprising of the masses to cheer them onwards upon their pat- 
riotie mission, gave to the Government the assurance that the 
popular sentiment was strongly aroused, and in its character 
thoroughly Union. Political, or partisan bias, was, for the time, 
overwhelmed in the universal feeling, that the integrity of the 
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nation must be preserved at all hazards, and that a disruption 
of the States would never be tamely submitted to by the North- 
ern people. | 

The alacrity with which the militia responded to the call 
which summoned them for the first time to the fortress and the 
battle-field, to protect that flag which it had been their pride 
to carry upon all festival occasions, the flag of their native or 
adopted country, and to them the emblem of civil and religigus 
liberty ; the alacrity, we say, with which they marched, was, to 
the Government, the strongest indication that the great re- 
sources of the loyal States were entirely at their command, 
to suppress the rebellion and secure the Union of the 
States. 

The heart of the whole Irish population was bound up in the 
success of the 69th, and the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Hag- 
gerty and the capture and long confinement of Colonel Cor- 
coran, brought thousands of recruits into the Union armies, 
The Scotchmen too, vying with the bravery of the 79th, in 
whose ranks many of their countrymen and companions met 
their death (among them the brave Colonel Cameron), con- 
tributed their full quota towards swelling the legions of the 
republic. The gallant “7th,” by its promptness in moving to 

ashington, when the peril was supposed to be imminent, 
aroused, among the young men of New York, a military spirit, 
which led them by hundreds to seek commissions in the volun- 
teer service, and failing to become officers, to join the ranks of 
the early organizations. Indeed, all the militia regiments which 
first left the State, exerted an influence by their cheerfully ren- 
dered service, upon the citizens of their immediate neighbor- 
hood, which threw into the ranks of the volunteers, thousands 
of young and stalwart men, anxious to prove their devotion to 
their country and its flag. 

That we do not misstate the feeling which actuated the New 
York Militia, when we say their service was “cheerfully ren- 
dered,” we have but to look back at the activity and energy 
which characterized both officers and men in their preparations 
to leave for the scene of danger. 

The little delays and disappointments which at times oc- 
curred in furnishing them with proper equipments for the field, 
were borne with uneasiness and frequently with irritation. All 
were anxious to be off to Baltimore and Washington, and those 
regiments were regarded most fortunate which received the 
earliest transportation. 

An incident is related in connection with the departure of 
the 20th (Colonel George W. Pratt’s) Ulster County Regiment, 
which shows the temper that pervaded the different organiza- 
tions, The regiment arrived in New York city from Ulster 
County on the 28th of April, 1861, with the intention of pro- 
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ceeding by steamer to Washington. On their arrival in the 
city, they found that no transportation had been provided for 
them, and they went into the Park Barracks, where they re- 
mained until the afternoon of Sunday the 5th of May. They 
then received orders to return to their homes, as advices had 
arrived from Washington calling only for volunteers to serve 
for two years—and for this reason it was alleged, no more 
militia regiments could be accepted. This order caused great 
consternation among the rank and file. They had enlisted in 
the hope of being engaged in the impending conflict, and 
expected to see actual service. Many of them had given up 
lucrative positions, left homes and families, for the purpose 
of manifesting their patriotism and sustaining the honor and 
integrity of the American flag. On the following evening 
(May 6), a special order was received from Washington, order- 
ing them to proceed at once to the capital. When this news 
was imparted to the troops, a scene of genuine enthusiasm en- 
sued; cheer upon cheer rang upon the air; the President, the 
Governor, General Scott, Colonel Pratt, and in fact every 
name the troops could think of, was wildly cheered. Colonel 
Pratt was deeply affected at the enthusiasm manifested by his 
men, and took no measures to check their outbursts of joy. 
After order had been restored, he made a few remarks, thank- 
ing his regiment for the manner in which they had borne the 
many disappointments to which they had been subjected, and 
congratulating them upon the prospect of a speedy entry upon 
active service. He said “they would come back covered with 

lory.” Alas! how true was this prophecy, how literally has 
it been fulfilled. He who uttered it, sleeps with the honored 
dead, “covered with glory.” His regiment entering the gene- 
ral service for three months, at the expiration of its term re- 
enlisted for the war,—and upon nearly every battle-field in 
Virginia and Maryland has the 20th New York Militia been 
distinguished for its bravery. Its commander received his mor- 
tal wound at the second battle of Manassas. After his death, 
the county from which it was recruited (the County of Ulster), 
filled up its ranks, at repeated intervals, until it -has sent of its 
sons into this organization alone, some twelve or fourteen hun- 
dred men. As we are considering in the present article, the 
services of the militia in 1861, it would be out of place to enter 
into any extended account of the services of the 20th through 
the war. We can however say with truth, that the regiment 
has “covered itself with glory,” and the battle-fields of the 
Peninsula, of Manassas, Antietam, South Mountain, Fredericks- 
burg, and Gettysburg, bear most eloquent witness to its devo- 
tion and bravery. In the winter of 1864, the New York 20th 
returned home upon a furlough, and the small band of men 
(only some two hundred) who brought back their tattered colors, 
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covered with marks of honorable service, their thinned ranks 
made up of scarred and wounded heroes, proved how faithfully 
they had verified the predictions made of their gallantry, when 
first leaving for the seat of war. 

To appreciate properly the services of the New York Militia 
regiments at the commencement of the rebellion, we must go 
back, in imagination, to the period when Washington was fever- 
ish with excitement, and when the arrival of the New York 
7th, was hailed with joy both by citizens and officials. We 
must note the successive arrival of other regiments, each, in its 
turn, adding to the sense of security beginning to be felt by the 
inhabitants. We must watch the alacrity with which the 
members of the different organizations went to work in strength- 
ening the fortifications of the capital; we must see them labor- 
ing from morning till night, digging trenches and throwing up 
embankments; going out upon picket duty ; making incursions 
into the neighboring country and clearing it of dangerous or 
suspicious characters; guarding railroads, and entering with 
spirit upon all the varied duties of a soldier’s life; we must fol- 
low them to the first battle-field where bravely they enter upon 
the fight with troops familiar with every surrounding location, 
and prepared, by a long expectation of this very struggle, to 
meet them with desperate resistance ; we must watch one, and 
another, and another, of these militia soldiers fall in the dread 
conflict, until their dead and wounded are counted by hun- 
dreds, and then we can realize how thoroughly in earnest were 
the New York Militia regiments, when they formed the van- 

uard of the Union Army, in its earliest encounter with rebel- 
lon. Though their efforts were not crowned with victory, still 
their patriotism in offering themselves among the first to save 
their government and country from destruction, will ever be 
held in remembrance by the nation and their native State. 
Their dead alone will keep their record sacred; and, in years 
to come, when peace once more shall shed its blessings over our 
land, and the memory alone of our dead heroes shall be left us, 
certain it is, that the recollection of none will be cherished more 
fervently, than that of the eitizen soldiers, who fell the first 
victims in the strife. 


“There is a tear for all that die, 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave, 
But nations swell the funeral cry, 
And Triumph weeps above the brave. 


“A tomb is theirs on every page, 
An epitaph on every tongue: 
The present hours, the future, age, 
For them bewail, to them belong.” 
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NOTES ON THE MAY CAMPAIGN ON THE JAMES RIVER. 


Il. 
THE ADVANCE TOWARDS RICHMOND AND BATTLE OF DRURY’S BLUFF. 


Ar three o’clock, in the morning of the 12th, the army was 
again in motion, and this time it was confidently believed that 
something was to be effected commensurate with the force we had, 
and the extensive preparations for this expedition. Turner’s and 
Terry’s Divisions of the Tenth Corps advanced towards Rich- 
mond on nearly parallel roads, Turner on the right and Terry 
on the left; while Ames’ Division of the same corps marched 
out to the vicinity of the railroad at Chester Station, and took 
up a strong position facing towards Petersburg. About noon 
the column on the right, debonched into a beautiful valley, 
perhaps six miles from Fort Darling. Terry, on the left, struck 
the turnpike and extended his line of skirmishers to the railroad, 
so that the line reached thence to James River. Opposite the 
centre of the line was an elevated plateau, on which are found 
houses and belts of woods. Here the rebel skirmishers were 
met. Our line was very carefully advanced; indeed, there ap- 
peared to be an excess of caution in advancing the skirmishers 
of Alford’s Brigade ; and after some time the rebels were driven 
from the belt of woods where they had taken position, and 
retreated precipitately across an open field to another thick 
wood, bordering Proctor’s Creek. 

Though there were but a hundred or two of them, it had taken 
three or four hours to accomplish this! At this latter position 
skirmishing was continued till dark, when the enemy retire 
across the creek to the high land beyond. A road leading 
from the plateau from which they had been driven at this point 
was their only means of egress from the valley, as a few yards to 
the right the ravine through which the creek runs in its course to 
the river is well-nigh impassable. The creek too, here, is quite 
deep and very rapid. On the morning of the 13th, Weitzel’s 
Division of the Eighteenth Corps pushed across this creek, their 
right in the road by which the enemy had retreated, and up 
the slopes, driving the Rebel skirmishers before them; and the 
whole Eighteenth Corps advanced and took position on the 
right of the line, which it held till the battle of the 16th; from 
the turnpike towards the river, Turner’s Division advanced alon 
the turnpike, and took position tothe left of it. Terry was stil 
farther to the left, his line extending across the railroad. His 
left was thrown forward, in a very dashing style, and captured 
a redoubt and several guns. 
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During the 14th, the whole line was advanced, and the 
enemy were driven from a strong line of defences, after a very 
feeble resistance. The feebleness of the resistance offered can 
only be accounted for by supposing that their numbers were in- 
sutticient to hold so extended a line. There could not have been 
at that time more than three brigades in front of our two corps. 
Rebel prisoners state that, previous to the night of the 15th, there 
were but two brigades, but that during that night fourteen thou- 
sand men from Richmond re-enforced them. Thereis little doubt 
that a vigorous attack on the 14th, or perhaps in the early morn- 
ing of the 15th, would have crushed the rebel force. The po- 
sition of the forces after the rebels abandoned their first line of 
works was this: our army occupied a position along those 
works, our right extending to within a mile of the river, and 
uncovered ; our left across the railroad, and so advanced that the 
line made an acute angle with the river. Our first line—a line 
in one rank—was advanced three or four hundred yards beyond 
the deserted works, and covered by a low breastwork, made 
against fences, and some portions of it facing into woods. | 

There were, in front of our main line, three strong redoubts, 
so arranged that the guns from one face of each swept the field 
across which our troops moved to the advanced line. Noth- 
ing was done towards making the works we had captured de- 
fensive; though a few hours’ labor would have made a vast 
difference in the resistance we were enabled to offer when at- 
tacked. It issaid, with how much truth I know not, that Generals 
Smith and Weitzel strongly urged the withdrawal of the forces 
on the evening of the 14th, and if this were not done, we should 
attack on the morning of the 15th. Wedidneither, remaining 
quiet during the forenoon of the 15th; and about noon the enemy 
came out and attacked Heckman’s Brigade, on the extreme right 
of our line, furiously; the firing extended all along the line, 
and lasted till four o’clock p.m. The evening after that was 
very quiet, and a most lovely Sunday evening. It had been 
cloudy and rainy for several days, but about noon the clouds 
had dispersed, and the atmosphere had become clear. 


“Twas one of those ambrosial eves 
A day of storm so often leaves 
At its calm setting, when the West 
Opens her golden flowers of rest, 
And a moist radiance-from the skies 
Shoots trembling down.” 


We laid down to rest after that gorgeous sunset, hoping that 
the same hour on the morrow would behold our banner proudly 
floating in victory ; for we knew that orders had been issued, 
and dispositions made, for an advance of our whole line at five 
o’clock in the morning ; and we could move onward but a few 
hundred yards before meeting our foe. 
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- The baggage of the army had been ordered up the day before, 
and every thing belonging to one division had arrived—tents, 
ofticers’ baggage, and all—showing conclusively that no back- 
ward movement was intended. 

At about four o’clock, in themorningof the 16th, the enemy 
began the attack: they opened a furious artillery fire against the 
right, left, and centre, and, under cover of the fog, which was 
exceedingly dense, passed around our right flank and attacked 
Heckman’s Brigade in the rear. A few sentinels of negro 
cavalry posted from the right of this brigade to the river—too 
few to offer any serious resistance—were the only protection of 
that flank. -Heckman’s Brigade was soon forced back with 
heavy loss, and Heckman himself made prisoner. Ina few 
minutes after the first attack, the battle raged along the whole 
line. Beauregard massed his men and hurled them in columns 
successively against different portions of our attenuated line, 
breaking off battalion after battalion, until the whole were finally 
_ forced to retire, 

I have spoken above of an “advanced line” and a “main 
line,” but in reality there was but one line, stretched out in one 
rank, and with gaps in some portions of it at that. There was 
no continuous second line, but a few regiments were placed, at 
intervals, a few hundred yards in rear of the first line. 

Notwithstanding this weak formation, a most determined 
resistance was offered by our men. Several regiments of the 
Tenth Corps were sent to the support of the Eighteenth; but 
the enemy steadily gained ground, so that, at nine o’clock, 
the mansion occupied by General Butler as his head-quarters 
was in their possession. If brave deeds performed by subalterns 
and privates could have availed any thing that morning, the Eigh- 
teenth Corps would have beaten back the enemy; but no 
amount of heroism could ovefcome the difficulties of their posi- 
tion. The fog was one of the difficulties. And what a fog! 
It hung like a thick pall over every thing. To venture a rod 
away from the lines, was to lose one’sself. Heckman’s capture, 
and doubtless the capture of many on both sides, was owing to 
the fog. There were many ludicrous incidents, and hair-breadth 
escapes arising from the same cause. General Weitzel was 
riding along outside of the lines, when he came upon asoldier who 
had been captured by a rebel. The man threw his arms around 
his captor, and called out to the General, “ Don’t come here, 
General—I’m a prisoner.” The General very coolly drew a re- 
volver, and said, ‘‘ We'll change hands, I think,” and the rebel 
turned over his arms to his quondam prisoner, and with him 
marched into our lines, The Lieutenant-Colonel of the Nine- 
teenth Wisconsin was lost in the fog, and captured by two rebels, 
and they were soon lost too; he proffered to guide them, and 
managed to conduct them to his own regiment. 
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The rebel General Bushrod Johnson’s Adjutant rode 
through a group of Union soldiers, and inquired the way to 
Johnson’s head-quarters. The men paid little attention to what 
he said, and he passed along, and came to another group, near 
which a captain was standing, and again inquired ; receiving no 
satisfactory answer, he was moving off, when a private noticed 
him, and said tothe captain, “ That’sareb.” The captain imme- 
diately halted him and said, “I can’t tell you where Johnson’s 
head-quarters are, but I will conduct you to General Smith’s 
head-quarters. 
At nine o’clock, when the Eighteenth Corps was forced back 
beyond Butler’s head-quarters—a distance of a mile or more—the 
Tenth Corps still held its position. The enemy had not at- 
tacked the left of this corps as vigorously as he had its right, 
andthe Eighteenth. Indeed, General Whiting, who commanded 
the rebel right wing, was relieved of his command the same 
- evening, because he had not pressed our left with greater 

vigor ; and D. H. Hill was put in his place. Turner’s Divi- , 
sion had the right of the Tenth, and received fierce attacks du- 
ring the whole morning ; finally, a portion of the line was lost, 
and it became necessary for the safety of the whole army that 
it should be retaken and held for a short time. 

Two regiments of Alford’s Brigade, which had been lying in 
the woods near the works deserted by the enemy on the 14th, 
were ordered forward, and they moved in splendid style across 
an open field, swept by the enemy’s fire, and occupied the slight 
intrenchments from which our men had been driven. 

There were not wanting evidences of the desperate character 
of the contest at this point. AlJlalong in front of the low breast- 
works, and within two or three yards of many of them, the 
rebel dead and wounded were lying in great numbers. And 
the woods in front were full of the sufferers, judging from the 
— and cries. Their loss in killed and wounded was very 

eavy; the victory was dearly bought. 

In a few ininutes after these regiments advanced, the left regi- 
ments of the Eighteenth Corps retired; and soon a column of 
the enemy was on their right flank, and moving around to the 
rear, enveloping them. 

In a little time the red battle-flag was floating on an angle of 
the intrenchments, three or four hundred yards in their rear. 

Still they flinched not. The rebel sharpshooters were an- 
noying them continually by a fire from front and flank and rear— 
a fire doubly annoying, because they could not return it. For 
an hour or more, they occupied this exposed position. At last, 
every thing on the left had retived, and our troops were in full 
retreat, when the order was given to these regiments to with- 
draw. The left regiment retired first: when the right regi- 
ment rose and faced about, and began to move to the rear, the 
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rebels opened a most terrific fire of both artillery and small- 
arms. They moved at double-quick, somewhat accelerated by 
the storin that was beating upon them; but of this regiment 
alone, over seventy men fell in traversing a space of three or 
four hundred yards. The intrenchments reached, there was for 
afew minutes a scene of indescribable confusion. But order 
was soon brought out of what appeared a chaos. The broken 
brigades and battalions were rallied under a galling fire from the 
enemy, who occupied a portion of the line of intrenchments, 
and then deliberately drawn off. So the battle ended. There 
was some skirmishing in covering the retreat, and the enemy 
captured some of our wounded in ambulances near the railroad. 
Nearly all the baggage of one division was lost ; and most of it, 
with a quantity of ammunition, fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Little use was made that day of artillery in the Tenth Corps. 
Its principal function appeared to be to get out of danger. 
Several pieces were lost by the Eighteenth Corps, among them 
two or three twenty-pounder Parrotts. What were they doing 
there, if we did not interd attacking Fort Darling ? 

At nine o’clock our tired troops reached their camps, with 
nearly four thousand fewer effective men than when they 
marched out four days before. The enemy followed cautiously, 
and established their line along our front, at a distance of from 
one and a half to two miles from the intrenchments. 

This fine army was then, to all intents and purposes, bottled 
up, and the cork put in, duly sealed. 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS OF OUTPOST DUTY. 


Outpost duty as described in the books, and outpost duty as 
we have it in our Virginia campaigning, are very different mat- 
ters. The outposts of the two armies are at times very close 
together. Usually heavy skirmish-lines are advanced beyond 
the main fortifications, and the men cover themselves from the 
fire of the enemy, by slight intrenchments which they acquire 
a wonderful facility in extemporizing. At night, both sides 
throw forward videttes, and not unfrequently they advance to 
within three or four yards of each other. A tree is shown in 
our front, on one side of which, it issaid, a Union vidette was 

osted one night, and on the other a rebel ; the Union sentinel 
ad advanced first in the dark, after which the other came out 
in search of his proper post, and both reached the same tree, and 
neither would give way ; so there they remained until relieved. 

In the instructions commonly given for outpost duty, the idea 
of falling back is very prominent; indeed, judging by their con- 
duct, some appeared to receive the impression that the princi- 
pal duty of outposts is to retire when attacked. In the op- 
erations here, the idea of falling back at all has not been 
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admitted ; outposts have been expected not merely to fight, but 
to fight brigades and divisions moving against them en masse ; 
and the idea of supporting a line of outposts, is for the supports 
to remain in the rear, until the advanced line is driven in upon 
them ; and then there is much glory to be gained in retaking 
the line. 

For thefew days succeeding the battle of the 16th, Beauregard 
was not disposed to allow our forces to be idle, but pressed up 
in front of the Tenth Corps with menacing demonstrations. 

At sundown, on the evening of the 19th, the outposts were 
relieved in front of Terry’s and Ames’ Divisions. The right of 
the line was held by Terry, and two regiments from Turner’s 
Division (the: Eighty-ninth and One Hundred and Forty-second 
N. Y.) had reported to him for duty. These were posted near 
Ware Bottom Church; the Eighty-ninth on the right, and the 
One Hundred and Forty-second next it, and two regiments of 
Ames’ Division to the left of the latter regiment. 

The right regiment was well protected by deep ravine, and 
thick, almost impassable wood in front of it. There is a grove 
of stately pines surrounding Ware Bottom Church, and the line 
runs from that church nearly south, through a pine wood, and 
crosses an open field several hundred yards wide, then enters 
and is continued through a slash of timber. From the right 
towards the centre, several roads pass through the line perpen- 
dicularly. The line of outposts consisted of one rank deployed 
at an average distance of about three paces, and protected in 
some portions by slight breastworks, and the pine trees. No 
man or officer was to be allowed to sleep; every one to be ready 
for action at a word. Hardly had the men got their position, 
when the enemy marched up silently at two or three points, to 
within a few yards of the line, and began an attack. A single 
shot was fired; then in a moment the woods were all ablaze 
with the flashes of guns, and the air was alive with bullets. 
For a few minutes the firing was terrific. Then the stillness 
which succeeded was only broken by an oecasional shot from a 
rebel sharpshooter. It was a clear moonlight evening—so clear 
that sharpshooters in several instances fired at officers standing 
behind trees, scarcely missing them. 

The attack was repeated twice during the night, but they 
were quickly repulsed. 

The lines were so near together that the commands of their 
officers could be distinctly heard in moving their troops. We 
could hear their artillery as they moved it from left to right, 
and from every indication expected hot work in the morning. 
nor were our expectations disappointed. In the morning of 
the 20th all was quiet until about seven o’clock, when the rebels 
opened fire with artillery, enfilading our line, or a portion of it, 
from both flanks. 
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The battery which was firing upon our right was located 
near the’ Howlett House, but it did not continue long. The 
rebels charged in line of battle on the regiments in Ames’ 
front, and forced them back with little difficulty to within a 
hundred or hundred and fifty rods of the intrenchments. Still 
continuing a furious fire on the left of the regiments in Terry’s 
front, they advanced to drive them from their position} as they 
had driven the others. But they were met by men with steady 
nerves and cool determination, and who were eager to avenge 
the loss of their comrades on the 16th, they having been com- 
pelled on that day to receive, without returning, the rebel fire. 

These stood their ground with unflinching tenacity, sending 
destruction into the ranks of the assailants at each advance. 

The struggle in Ames’ front during the day was to regain the 

round which had been lost. A single regiment—the veteran 

hirteenth Indiana—numbering between two and three hun- 
dred men, was sent to retake a line from which a thousand men 
had been driven. The open field over which they passed was 
swept by the fire of the rebel. artillery. They failing, the 
Ninety-seventh Pennsylvania, having about three hundred men, 
was sent to their assistance. Jere occurred one of those fear- 
ful butcheries which have been not unfrequent in the progress 
of this war. The regiment was advanced over ground so ex- 
posed, and under so murderous a fire, that it seemed impos- 
sible that any thing should be left. 

There was obviously some blundering. It is claimed that 
Major Pennypacker, in command of the regiment, misunder- 
stood the order of General Ames, or rather of Colonel Dobbs, 
and that when it was perceived where he was going, a staff- 
officer was dispatched to prevent his moving in that direction, 
but could not reach him in time. On the other hand, it is 
affirmed that Major Pennypacker obeyed the orders which he 
received, with strictness and fidelity. The regiment advanced 
in magnificent style, closing up without the least appearance of 
wavering, as the shot and shell ploughed through, making great 
gaps in its ranks. ? 

he field was in full view from the intrenchments, and the 
admiration of the multitude of lookers-on was excited by the 
dauntless courage displayed by this nobleregiment. But it was 
all in vain. It was notin human valor to breast the storm which 
met them, and overcome the odds against them. 

They were finally broken, and fled in confusion, one hundred 
and seventy-five of their number sacrificed. 

_ In the early part of the day it became obvious to the officers 
in command of Terry’s front that the enemy was present in 
heavy force, and that they were determined to push us from 
our position, and information accordingly was sent to head- 
quarters. Again and again did they assault the position of the 
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line held by the One Hundred and Forty-second New York, 
and were as often hurled back. The lines here were very close 
together, the rebels hidden by a slight ridge in the ground, and 
their skirmishers were covered by bushes and irregularities in 
the surface. 

From morning till noon the rebel fire from both artillery and 
small-arms was incessant. It was answered with the utmost 
coolness and deliberation, our men only firing when the enemy 
showed themselves in plain sight. The pieces of the men be- 
came exceedingly foul; and finally, about half of the Eighty-fifth 
Pennsylvania advanced to the line occupied by the lett compa- 
nies of the One Hundred and Forty-second New York. There 
was a lull in the firing, and two of these companies retired a 
few yards to clean their guns; while they were doing this, the 
rebels charged upon the line they had just left. The Eighty- 
fifth retired in haste. The men of the One Hundred and Forty- 
second, some of them with the water still in their guns, sprang 
forward, and in a moment the rebels were flying back to the 
cover of their rifle-pits. But the rebel commanders were too 
determined to be foiled thus. The firing ceased for about half 
an hour. Every one knew that a storm was brewing. Still 
no supports arrived. Those men who had in fact been engaged, 
at short intervals, for over twenty hours, and whose arms had 
become almost useless, were left to breast the storm alone. 

There are three roads running perpendicularly through the 
line. With breathless attention they awaited the attack. 
‘“‘ Here they come!” ran along the line in a low murmur, as the 
heads of the rebels appeared above the crest of the ridge in 
front, a heavy column on each road. As they rose into full 
view, a volley went crashing through their ranks, staggering 
the whole column. They answered with a shout, to which our 
men responded, and on they came with the most perfect steadi- 
ness, though every shot from our rifles seemed to tell. They 
are within a few yards of the line—resistance is useless—the 
order is given to retire—a regiment can no longer hold three 
brigades at bay. 

A little distance in the rear was a small reserve, which had 
not been brought up. While the broken regiment was rallying 
at this point, a brigade of Terry’s Division arrived, marching in 
bythe flank. For a few minutes after their arrival there was a 
scene of indescribable confusion. No one seemed to know what 
was to be done. At‘ last some of the regimental commanders, 
apparently on their own motion, succeeded in forming line of 
battle, and moved forward to repossess the position from which 
our troops had been driven. digs 

One regiment (at least, and I think two) of Howell’s brigade, 
before they were in sight of the enemy, and while but a few 
pattering shots were striking among the trees, broke and 
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fled. The gallant Thirty-ninth Illinois, and equally gallant 
Sixty-seventh Ohio, joining with the One Stondeod and 
_ Forty-second New York—which had rallied in a very brief 
space of time—advanced and drove the enemy from the line, 
and with a wild hurrah rushed forward, nearly into their rifle- 
pits. But Beauregard was not yet inclined to yield the point. 
Again the tokens of preparation for attack were heard. All 
was quiet, save a shot now and then from a ee 

Here occurred one of those little incidents which often turn 
the tide of events. There were but four regiments that would 
have stood up against a heavy attack; the ammunition of one 
of these regiments was nearly exhausted, and their guns well- 
nigh useless; another regiment had very little ammunition. 

he heavy columns, which the rebels were preparing to 
throw upon them, could hardly have failed to crush them. It 
was a pause of the most intense anxiety to every one who had 
the slightest appreciation of the circumstances. Only the drunk 
or insane could fail to perceive the imminent peril of the whole 
force. There they stood, with bated breath, waiting for the 
bursting of the storm. Suddenly an officer in gray uniform 
dashed up, emerging from the cover of the woods at a point 
where a road runs obliquely into the line, approaching to within 
twenty or thirty yards before he was uncovered. He at once 
saw his mistake, and quick as a flash called out: “Hold your 
line, boys; I’ll bring up re-enforcements,” and wheeled his 
horse; but the ruse failed. In a moment he was on the ground, 
badly wounded, his horse having fallen dead upon him. 

This was Brigadier-General Walker, of the Confederate Army. 
He had, with his large brigade, arrived from Petersburg at about 
two o’clock in themorning, and during the day had been in front 
of the left companies of the One Hundred and Forty-second 
New York. 

He had ridden in to make a personal reconnoissance of the 
position, preparatory to the attack which they were about to 
deliver, having left Beauregard’s head-quarters but a few minutes 
before. The apparently trifling incident of his, capture pre- 
vented the attack, and saved three or four regiments from anni- 
hilation. 

An amusing incident occurred just after the capture of Gene- 
ral Walker. 

Colonel Howell, who was in command of the troops, seeing 
his condition, very politely asked the General what he could do — 
for him, intimating his wish to serve him in any way possible, 

Walker, as was natural, was in a state of considerable excite- 
ment, and, strange to say, was unprepared for kind treatment; 
for, ridiculous as it may appear, he had been led to believe that 
we had adopted a harsh policy in relation to prisoners, and so 
he responded to Howell’s proffer of attention rather gruffly, 
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saying: “ My advice to you is to move out of this as quickly as 
possible.” ‘Why, sir?” said Colonel Howell. ‘ Because, sir,” 
replied the General, “we have three or four divisions just out 
there, who will drive you out in a few minutes.” Colonel 
Howell replied, in his inimitably polite manner—and _ probably 
without the slightest intention of perpetrating a witticism— 
“We shall be highly delighted to meet them, sir. We shall be 
highly delighted to meet them, sir.” 

Tt was, no doubt, true that they had “three or four divisions,” 
in fact, Beauregard’s entire force, in the immediate vicinity. 
D. H. Hill, Bushrod Johnson, Howe, Ransom, Colquitt, Hay- 
good, and I think Pickett, in addition to Walker and Beaure- 
gard himself, were in our immediate front. These officers, 
except Walker, were present at Drury’s Bluff on the 16th. 

The capture of Walker ended the fight for the day. It was 
about four o’clock, and at sunset the outposts were relieved. 
Thus terminated “Twenty-four Hours of Outpost Duty,” the 
line in Terry’s front being the same as the preceding evening, 
and the enemy holding the position from which they had driven 
Ames in the morning. 

The Petersburg papers of the next day acknowledged a 
loss of six hundred men in this affair of the outposts. 

During the night of the 2ist, the rebels made a serious 
demonstration, advancing in force across the open field, in front 
of the portion of the works occupied by Ames’ Division. Then 
occurred one of those magnificent displays which are occasion- 
ally seen in war. 

The whole heavens were lit up by the blaze of artillery, and 
the bursting of shells. A shot from one of our batteries caused 
a grand explosion in the rebel lines. This attempt of the 
enemy to press up to our intrenchments was repulsed, and they 
retired, having suffered severely. On the 27th and 28th a large 

ortion of the force was withdrawn, and, under command of 


fajor-General W. F. Smith, embarked for White House. 
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A WORD FOR THE QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


il. 


In opening this third paper on the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, in which we propose to glance at some of its alleged de- 
fects, and to consider some proposed reforms, we do not know 
how better to commence than to take up the subject of wagon 
transportation. It was the custom in the first years of the war, 
after each one of the ‘Potomac failures, to charge the blame 
thereof to the unwieldiness of General McClellan’s wagon 
trains. This was apparently a tolerably good excuse, though 
in reality a very bad one, asthe transportation of the Army of 
the Potomac has never yet exceeded, nor even equalled, that of 
the most of our Western armies. Inthe campaign of the past 
summer, the Army of the Potomac, as near as we can arrive at 
the figures, appears to have numbered ordinarily about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand (125,000) effective fighting men. 
Its transportation is reported to have consisted of about four 
thousand two hundred (4,200) wagons, eight hundred (800) am- 
bulances, thirty thousand (30,000) artillery, cavalry, ambu- 
lance, and draught horses, four thousand five hundred (4,500) 
private horses, and twenty-two thousand (22,000) mules, mak- 
ing an aggregate in all of some fifty-six thousand (56,000) ani- 
mals, This is just about one-third (4) animals to the men, about 
the'same ratio as obtained during its Peninsular campaign and 
ever since ; whereas the ratio among Western armies, during the 
same time, and always, has been usually one-half (4), and gene- 
rally very nearly two-thirds ($) animals to the men. The fig- 
ures in General Sherman’s combined army, during the Atlanta 
campaign, footed up generally about as follows: One hundred 
and twenty thousand (120,000) effective fighting men, six thou- 
sand three hundred (6,300) wagons, nine hundred (900) ambu- 
lances, thirty-two thousand (32,000) artillery, cavalry, ambu- 
lance, and draught horses, four thousand five hundred (4,500) 
private horses, and thirty-six thousand (36,000) mules, makin 
an aggregate in all of some seventy-two thousand (72,000) ani- 
mails. ad 

These figures are simply enormous, and will give the reader 
some slight conception of what an army really is, if he will but 
consider them fora moment. For example, an army of one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand (125,000) men, marching in 
column four (4) abreast, and the intervals but six (6) feet apart, 
which is less than the usual interval of troops on the march, 
would extend over a distance of thirty-five (35) miles, without 
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making any allowance for the usual intervals between regi- 
ments, brigades, divisions, and army corps. So with the 
wagons. On good roads where trains are kept well closed up, 
it is calculated that each six-mule team will occupy on an ave- 
rage about sixty (60) lineal feet; this would give about ninety 
(90) teams to the mile, a large average on most marches, so that 
six thousand three hundred (6,300) teams would ordinarily re- 
quire about seventy (70) miles. If the weather or roads are 
bad, of course they will straggle along indefinitely, and thus 
require much more. An ambulance on the march usually oc- 
cupies about forty (40) feet, so that nine hundred (900) ambu- 
lances would occupy a distance of about seven (7) miles. So, 
with the artillery, an army of one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand (125,000) men will usually have at least two guns to 
the thousand men, which would make two hundred and fifty 
guns, or say forty batteries of six pieces each. Now, a battery 
on the march, as a general thing, will oceupy fully three hun- 
dred (300) yards, so that forty batteries alone would take about 
seven (7) miles. These figures, thus roughly taken, foot up one 
hundred and nineteen (119) miles, as the free and easy march- 
ing distance of an army of the size of the two great ones that 
we have had operating East and West during the past cam- 
paign, and this too without counting in accurately our Bedouin 
Arabs, the cavalry, that always swarm along for miles together, 
besides, in apparently almost interminable columns. Of course 
no General with a moderate stock of brains would ever think 
of marching his troops thus in one continuous line, and hence 
the necessity of parallel roads in moving an army, to keep your 
troops massed and well in hand. 

From these calculations, thus roughly made, we think there 
are two conclusions fairly deducible. First, that the move- 
ments of large bodies of troops, under the best of circum- 
stances, are ex necessitate ret slow and tedious ; and second, that 
itis impossible for them to move at all without an adequate 
and well sustained Quartermaster’s Department. How the 
Confederates have managed to get on these four years, the con. 
dition of Dixie generally considered, is one of the unexplained 
mysteries of Jeffdom so far, and fairly a prodigy of modern 
logistics. We commend the above calculations to our parlor 
soldiers, our carpet knights, and fireside critics generally, and 
shrewdly suspect that these valiant stay-at-home Jominis would 
be a little more lenient in their fierce and learned military crit- 
icisms, were they to familiarize themselves just a little with the 
multiplicity and magnitude of the details here involved, before 
sharpening again their “ gray goose quills.” Wagons, ambu- 
lances, horses, mules, harness, forage, subsistence, clothing, tent- 
age, ammunition, all to be provided by one Department or an- 
other, and all to be transported in sufficient quantities, go where 
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the army may, and in whatever weather, be it fair or foul. In 
fact, as we have already said in our January article, an army is 
simply “a vast community on legs, with all its appointments 
and appurtenances complete, here one day, and the next day 
gone, bearing within itself all the elements of life and motion,” 
and, when fairly considered in all its aspects, is in truth a most 
prodigious and wonderful machine. If well organized an 
thoroughly in hand, with the right men in the right places, and 
a controlling brain at the top, its Quartermaster’s Department 
can be run as readily as a crack locomotive on the Hudson 
River Railroad; but without such a Department, the finest 
army ever on the planet, no matter who commanded it, could 
never move materially from its base, and it would, in truth, soon 
go to pieces of its own weight, from the very nature and ne- 
cessity of things. Bearing this well in mind, it is certainly at 
least creditable to our Quartermaster’s Department that, with 
the exception perhaps of the Red River campaign, our armies 
in this war have never anywhere been unduly hampered or em- 
barrassed by our wagon trains, huge and unwieldy as they ne- 
cessarily appear. For nearly two years and a half in this war, 
before coming to post duty, it was the fortune of the writer to 
march with them day after day, in summer and winter, over 
the vilest of secesh roads, from Yorktown to the front of Rich- 
mond and back again, through Burnside’s memorable cam- 
paign, and to Chancellorsville and back again, through Meade’s 
movement from Culpepper to Centreville and back again; 
in fact, pretty much all about “the sacred soil of Virginia,” 
where, after a half an hour’s rain any day the bottom 
drops out, and your mules seem more likely to pay a visit 
to Pekin than to go ahead; and yet, he cannot now recollect an 
instance where the trains were ever unduly behind on a march, 
or, so to speak, badly in the way on a retreat. That they ever 
seriously impeded our armies in the East, on the Peninsula or 
elsewhere, so as to bring to naught well conceived military 
movements, “the time has come” for the country to know, has 
always seemed to those familiar with affairs a small excuse for 
great failures. 

Thus much for wagon transportation, which, after much ob- 
servation, mostly in the field, we are persuaded can scarcely be 
improved. The common army wagon might possibly be made 
a little lighter, in some respects, without impairing its strength 
or decreasing its durability; and it would, perhaps, be some- 
what benefited for most purposes by an efficient lock, within 
the immediate reach and control of the driver, instead of the 
primitive lock-chains now in use, that ‘compel him to stop and 
dismount whenever his wheels require to be locked or un- 
locked. Yet, take it all in all, with its six mule team well in 
hand, driven with one line by a detailed Yankee or a live con- 

Vou. IL.—17 
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traband, seated securely on the rear tongue-mule, and brand- 
ishing his blacksnake as the sceptre of his power, it is by far 
the best and cheapest species of land locomotion that was ever 

ut into the hands of a modern army. So, too, with our am- 

alances. In the first year of the war we had all sorts and de- 
scriptions of ambulances, except the right sort; from the lum- 
bering four-horse coach style to the funny, teetering, tottering, 
*one-horse shay” style. But the common two-horse or two- 
mule ambulance carriage, as now in use in all of our armies, ~ 
strong and compact, without being unduly heavy, has long 
since superseded all others, and will no doubt long maintain its 
place, as a legitimate cousin of the army wagon. 

In the matter of water transportation, however, we surmise 
there is probably room for considerable reform. The war has 
now continued so long, and the transport service of the army 

enerally has been so extensive, that it is time the whole sub- 
ject of sea-going vessels was at least tolerably reduced to order 
and system. The same remark will apply substantially to 
river transportation, though in a more limited sense, because 
the difference of depths in our rivers requires a greater variety 
in the vessels used. The expeditions to Hatteras, to Port Royal, 
to New Orleans, to Texas, and now more recently to Wilming- 
ton, as well as the continuous work that resulted after most of 
these, together with our heavy operations on the James, the 
Cumberland, the Tennessee, and the Mississippi, have all given 
us a wide and rich experience, from which many profitable 
lessons ought now to be drawn. The first and most obvious 
one, it seems to us, is that the time for make-shifts and expedi- 
ents as to transport vessels is past, and the time for some uni- 
formity as to character and equipment, some adaptation to the 
end desired, and much real comfort and security, as well as 
economy, has now come. Had the probable magnitude and 
extent of our marine service been rightly comprehended in the 
beginning of the war, and the Quartermaster’s Department 
been directed to govern itself accordingly, the Government 
might have had ere now a magnificent fleet of National trans- 
ports, built or at least adapted to their special service, lightly 
armed for whatever emergency might occur, and with officers 
and crews regularly commissioned and enlisted for the peculiar 
duty required of them. 

It requires no extraordinary knowledge, we suppose, for any 
one to perceive that an army transport, to be thoroughly effect- 
ive, needs special adaptation to the end had in view. Trans- 
ports merely for subsistence, forage, &c., of course, need not 
vary materially from ordinary sea-going vessels. But trans- 
ports intended for troops and animals, it is obvious at a glance, 
require certain marked and peculiar features, without which it 
is simply impossible to secure the best and largest service in 
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the shortest possible time. They must be, first, staunch and 
strong, without being clumsy, roomy and of moderate draft, 
but need not be swift, except in special instances ; and, secondly, 
they should be so constructed and equipped, with bunks, gun- 
racks, water-tanks, fire-apparatus, &c., for troops, and stalls, 
feeding-troughs, water, &c., for animals, that the largest possi- 
ble carrying capacity, compatible with comfort and security, 
may be always obtained from the smallest possible space afloat. 
Then again all Government transports, for whatever duty, it 
seems to us, should be of a peculiar build or finish, so as to be 
readily recognizable as public vessels, the same as our Navy, 
the country, and the ocean over. So, too, to our mind, each 
one should go equipped with a light armament of handy guns, 
ready for defence, or offence either, fur that matter, on a mod- 
erate scale, should occasion require. One thing more is neces- 
sary to secure safe and thorough handling of such vessels, and 
that is, well selected and well disciplined officers and crews. 
These are only obtainable by a well digested system of com- 
missions and enlistments, having in view the special service 
required of them, and “to this complexion,” we predict, will 
our marine service “come at last,” and thus rid itself of the 
nondescript, hybrid seamen,—neither sailor, soldier, nor yet 
civilian,—that so nguch embarrass and, in too many instances, 
half paralyze it now. Some such plan (we care not for details), 
if adopted in time, would have been far cheaper to the nation in 
the long run, because by regulating every thing, it would have 
een to a great extent, the ruinous prices we have often 
1ad to pay, and would have substantially abolished the wide 
discrepancies between charter parties, wages, &c., now fre- 
quently found existing among equal steamers, belonging at 
least to adjacent, if not the same, ports. Such a plan, surely, 
it is obvious to every one, would have met, much more fully, 
the peculiar wants and necessities of the service, than our pres- 
ent slip-shod, incongruous, get-along-somehow, make-shift sys- 
tem, that gives the Government, at best, it is notorious, only 
hulks and tubs, instead of trim and serviceable transports, and, 
as is proven by the experience of Great Britain, in her East 
~dndiamen and otherwise, is entirely feasible, if only taken vig- 
orously in hand. We repeat, we doubt not that this will ulti- 
mately be “the conclusion of the whole matter” in our own 
case, as it has already been, we believe, with most European 
nations ; and then the Quartermaster’s Department will prove 
itself as free and independent on the river and the sea, as it 
now is confessedly able and strong upon the land. 


[To be continued. ] 
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CAPTURES AND PRIZE MONEY. 


In reading General Sherman’s report of the capture, in 
Savannah, of thirty odd thousand bales of cotton and other 
property, to the value of many millions of dollars, the ques- 
tions were asked: “If Admiral Dahlgren had captured this 
property on the ocean or in Savannah River, would not the 
proceeds have been distributed as prize money? And if so, 
why are not General Sherman and his army entitled to the 
same reward?” ‘These inquiries caused us to examine the laws 
of capture and prize, and we submit to our readers some of the 
results of this investigation. 


CAPTURES. 


As a general rule of war, all property of an enemy, and all 
property of a neutral which has become hostile by its position 
or use, or the acts of its owner, is subject to capture. That 
which is captured afloat on the ocean, fh ports or rivers, is 
called prize, and that which is captured by land forces or on 
land is usually called booty, although included in the general 


term prize. The title to all booty is deemed to pass to the 
captor as soon as he gains a firm possession ; but that to mari- 
time prizes is not considered complete till the captured prop- 
erty is formally condemned by a prize court. 

The general rule which — all enemy’s property on land 
to capture has been somewhat modified by modern usage, 
although the principle is recognized in all legal divisions. This 
modification is only in regard to private property. All mov- 
able property belonging to the hostile State is subject to be 
seized and appropriated to the use of the captor. The rule 
extends to the property of municipal and other public corpora- 
tions, and includes not only implements and munitions of war, 
but also provisions, and whatever else may be useful to either of 
the belligerents in prolonging the war. 

In regard to private property on land, writers on interna- 
tional law give three cases where it is unquestionably liable to 
seizure aa confiscation : First, by way of penalty for military 
offences; second, by way of contributions for the support of an 
invading army, and as an indemnity for expenses incurred in 
reducing and governing the territory conquered or occupied; 
and, third, private property taken on the field of battle, or ina 
captured fortress or town. We copy the remarks of General 
Halleck under these three heads : 
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“In the first place, we may seize upon private property, by way of penalty for 
the illegal acts of individuals, or of the community to which they belong. Thus, 
if an individual be guilty of conduct in violation of the laws of war, we may seize 
and confiscate the private property of the offender. So, also, if the offence attach 
itself to a particular community or town, all the individuals of that community or 
town are liablo to punishment, and we may either seize upon their property, or 
levy upon them a retaliatory contribution, by way of penalty. Where, however, 
we can discover and secure the individuals so offending, it is more just to inflict the 
punishment upon them only; but it is a general law of war that communities are 
accountable for the acts of their individual members. This makes it the interest of 
all to discover the guilty persons, and to deliver them up to justice. But if these 
individuals are not given up, or cannot be discovered, it is usual to impose a con- 
tribution upon the civil authorities of the place where the offence is committed, 
and these authorities raise the amount of the contribution by a tax levied upon 
their constituents. 

“In the second place, we have a right to make the enemy’s country contribute 
to the expenses of the war. Troops in the enemy's country may be subsisted 
either by regular magazines, by forced requisitions, or by authorized pillage. It is 
not always politic, or even possible, to provide regular magazines for the entire 
supplies of an army during the active operations of a campaign. Where this can- 
not be done, the general is obliged to resort to military requisitions, or to entrust 
their subsistence to the troops themselves. The inevitable consequences of the 
latter system are universal pillage, and a total relaxation of discipline; the loss of 
private property and the violation of individual rights are usually followed by the 
massacre of straggling parties, and the ordinary peaceful and non-combatant 
inhabitants are converted into bitter and implacable enemies, The system is, there- 
fore, regarded as both impolitic and unjust, and is coming into general disuse amon 
the most civilized nations—at least for the support of the main army. In case 0} 
small detachments, where. great rapidity of motion is requisite, it sometimes 
becomes necessary for the troops to procure their subsistence wherever they can. 
In such a case the seizure of private property becomes a necessary consequence of 
the military operations, and is, therefore, unavoidable. Other cases of similar 
character might be mentioned. But even in most of these special and extreme 
cases, provisions might be made for subsequently compensating the owners for the 
loss of their property. 

“Tn the third place, private property taken from the enemy on the field of battle, 
in the operations of a siege, or in the storming of a place which refuses to capitu- 
late, is usually regarded as legitimate spoils of war. The right to private property, 
taken in such cases, must be distinguished from the right to permit the unrestricted 
sacking of private houses, the promiscuous pillage of private property, and the 
murder of unresisting inhabitants, incident to the authorized or permitted sacking 
of a town taken by storm, as described in the preceding chapter. In other words, 
we must distinguish between the title to property acquired by the laws of war and 
the accidental circwmstances accompanying the acquisition. .Thus the right of prize 
in maritime captures, and of land in conquests, may be good and valid titles, 
although such acquisitions are sometimes attended with cruelty and outrage on the 
part of the captors and conquerors. So with respect to the right of booty acquired 
in battle or assault ; the acquisition may be valid by the laws of war, although other 
laws of the same code may have been violated by the general or his soldiers in the 
operations of the campaign or siege.” —Jnternational Law, Chap. XIX. 


There are two other cases where private property is undoubt- 
edly liable to capture and confiscation, or rather two cases 
which involve the same principle, and which might be con- 
sidered as only one, viz.: where the mass of the people take 
up arms, and the entire population engage in hostilities. This 
may result from choice on their part, or from compulsion. Some- 
times the people of a country, or particular district, devote 
themselves and property to belligerent purposes; and sometimes 
their own government, by conscriptions and forced contribu- 
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tions, bring all private persons within the list of combatants, 
and make all private property virtually government property, 
and therefore hostile. Unquestionably all private property so 
used, or liable to be so used, for hostile purposes, is subject 
to capture and confiscation. 

The same principle applies to cases of civil war or rebellion, 
where a class or portion of the people take up arms against the 
legal authority of their government. Such wars are usually 
confined to a particular section of country, the entire popula- 
tion of which is in insurrection or rebellion. And where a 
whole community become combatants, the private property of 
its individual members becomes hostile, and is liable to capture 
and confiscation. The reason for the exemption of private 
property on land from confiscation in ordinary international 
wars is, that most of the individual members of the belligerent 
states take no active part in the war, and are therefore enemies 
only in the legal sense of that word. Where the reason for 
the exemption does not exist, the exemption itself cannot be 
claimed. 

All enemy’s-property on the high seas, and in bays and navi- 
gable rivers, whether public or private, is liable to capture and 
condemnation as prize of war. So also of all property of our 
own citizens and of neutrals, engaged in illegal trade with the 
enemy, or otherwise rendered hostile by the acts of its owners, 


or of the vessels in which it is carried. It therefore usually 
happens that in wars between commercial nations, the value of 


maritime prizes very greatly exceeds that of booty captured on 
land. 


PRIZE MONEY. 


It is an elementary principle of the laws of war, as well as 
international law, that all captures in war, whether made on 
sea or land, and whether of public or private property, inure to 
the benefit of the government of the capturing party, and that 
the government is responsible for all such captures illegally 
made. If the captured property, or any part of its proceeds, is 
distributed among the captors, it must be authorized by local 
law, and without such local law the capturing party can claim 
no pecuniary interest in the captures he makes. But it is the 
practice of almost all civilized governments to give to the cap- 
tors a certain specified portion of all captured property, not 
only to prevent its waste aud destruction, but also as “ a reward 
for bravery and a stimulus to exertion.” 

By the early Jewish laws a distinction was made in booty 
between animate and inanimate things, the latter being given 
to the individuals who captured them, while the former were 
distributed, proportionally, to those who engaged in the battle 
and those who guarded the baggage. Afterwards all booty was 
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distributed alike, to the whole army proportionally. Among 
the Greeks booty was sometimes distributed by lot, and some- 
times sold at auction, and the money proportionally divided. 

Among the Romans in early times, each one retained the 
plunder which he captured; but afterwards the soldiers were 
obliged to bring all booty into the common, which was sold by 
the general, and of the proceeds a part was consigned to the 
age treasury, and a part distributed pro rata to the army. 

n this distribution the centurion received double the prize 
money of a soldier, the horseman triple, and a tribune quadru- 
le. The rule, however, varied at different times. 

In the middle ages pillage was the general practice, but the 
evils were so great that the system of distribution was substi- 
tuted, and in some countries strenuous measures were adopted 
to prevent soldiers from leaving their ranks for the purpose of 
plunder. The States-General of Holland passed ordinances or 
decrees that the heirs of those killed in battle or siege should 
receive a double share of prize money, and that those who 
should pillage or plunder before the enemy was entirely beaten 
should suffer death, and that the pillage so gotten by them 
should be forfeited to the use of the sick and wounded. 

The distribution of booty or prize money resulting from its 
sale is now generally adopted among modern nations, the dis- 
tribution being sometimes regulated by special decrees after the 
capture; but not unfrequently the whole matter has been left 
to the discretion of the commander. 

In France prize ordinances fully provide for the distribution 
of maritime prizes, but less positively for land captures or booty, 
and it has been complained that the matter is left too much to 
the discretion of the authorities making the distribution. In 
some countries this distribution is made by permanent courts or 
commissions under fixed rules or laws, and in others by officers 
specially appointed, and under rules formed for the particular 
occasion. 

As the legislation and practice in Great Britain in regard to 
prize and booty form the basis of our laws on these matters, we 
will briefly notice their history and present condition. 

From very early times the Admiral’s Court in England has 
had jurisdiction of all maritime questions, and subsequently, by 
special warrant, of all cases of prize, and questions in regard to 
prize money. As the English awe been engaged in maritime 
wars so much more frequently than in hostilities on land, and 
as captures of pirates, slavers, and smugglers were often made 
in times of peace, there was a standing proclamation for grant- 
ing and distributing prize money to the navy. This permanent 
system of jurisdiction and action in regard to prizes and prize 
money has given great uniformity to the decisions of the courts 
on these matters. 
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While the Admiral’s Court in early times determined all 
—_— of maritime prize, all causes respecting booty were 
ecided in the Court of Chivalry, before the constable and 
marshal. This court took jurisdiction of booty, prisoners of 
war, ransom, and all captures of goods beyond the seas. After 
the abolition of the office of Constable of England, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Earl Marshal was disputed, and the court finally 
ceased to act as such. The last case tried by it was in 1737. 
But its jurisdiction did not in general pass either to the admi- 
ralty or common law courts; but was exercised by military 
officers under the authority of the crown. For a time booty was 
distributed to the soldiers on the spot, and if there were any 
disputes they were decided by the commander-in-chief. But 
this often led to great abuses, relaxing discipline and causing 
the plunder, waste, and useless destruction of public and private 
oer: It was therefore directed that all such captures should 
e reserved by the commanding general for the government, 
"and an exact account be kept, in order that the money value 
might be equitably divided among the captors. The act of 2 
William IV., c. 53, enumerates, as legitimate subjects of booty, 
all arms, ammunition, stores of war, goods, merchandise and 
treasure belonging to the State or any public trading company 
of the enemy, and found in any of the fortresses or possessions, 
and all ships and vessels in any road, river, haven, or creek 
belonging to any such fortress or possession. But no statute 
passed in regard to determining the legality of any such cap- 
tures, or their distribution. This power, it was held, remained 
vested in the Crown, and was exercised through the Lords of the 
Treasury, under a royal sign-manual warrant, appointing a 
board of trustees and establishing a scheme of distribution. 
The Lords of the Treasury hear counsel upon points as to what 
shall or shall not be considered legal booty. By the statute of 
1840, the Crown, on the advice of the Privy Council, may refer 
questions of booty of war to the Court of Admiralty. 

After the war in the Spanish Peninsula Wellington presented 
to the ministry of war a claim, for himself and army, of prize 
money to the amount of about five millions of dollars, for arms, 
military stores, provisions, forage, baggage, vessels, specie, &c., 
captured in Spain and France, on battle-fields, and in towns, 
forts, &c. The claim was allowed and paid. In speaking of 
this claim, Dupin, in his “Military Force of Great Britain,” 
says: “The Government awards the soldiers, in the same man- 
ner as the navy, the property of all captures made by their ser- 
vices during the course of the war.” 

The value of the booty captured at Tarragonain 1813, and at 
Genoa in 1814, was distributed by royal warrants, pro rata, to 
the military and naval forces employed in these captures. By 
royal warrant in 1845, the Scinde booty, amounting to several 
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millions of rupees, was distributed to the army in India. In 
these distributions the amount awarded to the commander, or 
commanders-in-chief, was one-eighth part of the whole. 

In the foregoing cases the warrant of distribution was made 
some time after the captures; but in the Russian war of 1854, 
the royal proclamation preceded the captures, and directed that 
the net proceeds of all prizes and booty, taken by naval or land 
forces, honda be distributed alike to the captors as soon as the 
prizes were finally adjudged, and the value of the booty ascer- 
tained. The allowance of the commander-in-chief, by this proc- 
lamation, was one-quarter of one-tenth, and to the other gen- 
eral officers, three-quarters of one-tenth of the net proceeds ; 
one-eight of the remainder to the field officers, and seven-eights 
to the company officers, non-commissioned oflicers, and soldiers, 
according to classes. And in the event of any difficulty arising 
in regard to the class in which any one was entitled to share, 
the question was to be determined by the commander-in- 
chief. 

In the campaign of 1860, against Pekin, most of the booty 
found in the imperial summer palace fell into the hands of the 
French, who were the first occupants, and it was distributed 
among their troops. That which-fell to the share of the English 
was collected together by prize agents, sold at public auction, 
and the proceeds immediately distributed as prize money. 
Whether any previous authority for this had been given is not 
stated ; but Lieut.-Colonel Wolseley, in his narative, remarks : 
“Tf Sir Hope Grant had contented himself with promising that 
the question of prize money should be referred to the Home 
Government, after their recent Indian experience, our men 
would have been very dissatisfied, seeing every French soldier 
going about with his pockets filled with dollars and Sycee 
silver. 

It has thus happened that while the English law of maritime 
prize has been so admirably developed and settled by the learned 
and able decisions of the British courts of admiralty, so little 
advance has been made in the laws of war in regard to booty ; 
while the English prize decisions have been published and cir- 
culated throughout the world, decisions relating to booty have 
never been published, and probably no permanent records have 
beenkept. This resulted from the want of a permanent tribunal, 
or authority, by which such questions could be discussed and 
determined. 

Our own laws respecting maritime prizes, and the distribu- 
tion of their proceeds as prize money to the captors, are modelled 
after those of Great Britain, and the decisions of our prize courts 
have been as able as those of the British admiralty. The most 
recent law in regard to prize money directs, that where the 
enemy’s force is equal or superior to that of the captors, the en- 
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tire ‘tag money goes to the latter; but if inferior, one-half goes 
to the navy pension fund, and the otker half to the captors. 
The share of distribution to the commanding officer of the fleet, 
or squadron, is one-twentieth ; to the commander of a single 
ship, three-twentieths, if acting independently, and one-tenth 
of what goes to his ship, if under the immediate command of a 
superior officer; to the remaining officers and men doing 
duty on board, and borne upon the books, all the residue, ac- 
cording to their respective rates of pay in the service. 

The fifty-eighth article for the government of the armies of 
the United States, provides that “all public stores taken in the 
enemy’s camps, towns, forts, or magazines, whether of artillery, 
ammunition, clothing, forage, or provisions, shall be secured for 
the service of the United States.” This article is borrowed 
from a corresponding British article, which directs that such 
stores shall be secured for the king’s service; but the effect of 
the two are entirely different, the king having power, not given 
by statute, but derived from immemorial usage, to award to the 
captors the value of such captures as prize money, while the 
President of the United States can make no such distribution 
of public money without the authority of Congress. It has thus 
happened that, by almost literally copying British laws on 
this subject, we have given to our navy and privateers the full 
benefit of prize money, while our land forces have been debarred 
of all benefit whatever from captures made from the enemy in 
war. Undoubtedly this distinction was not originally intended, 
but resulted from closely copying English laws, without fully 
considering the difference in the constitutional powers of the 
king and the President. And this distinction between the 
two services can be removed only by an act of Congress. Would 
it be wise and proper to do this? We think so, and offer the 
following as some of the reasons which might be adduced in 
favor of such legislation. 

In the first place, the absence of a law for the equal division 
of booty, or rather of its value, seriously affects the discipline 
and efficiency of an army, by encouraging marauding or pillage. 
It is impossible to extirpate from the human heart the deaies of 
pecuniary gain, and if soldiers are —— of all interest in 
the property which they capture and account for, they will 
straggle from their ranks for the purpose of private plunder ; no 
matter what penalties may be prescribed by law or the orders 
of a commanding general, it has been found impossible in our 
service to prevent such marauding, and the practice, with its 
attending horrors, seems to be on the increase. The pillage of 
— property is necessarily attended by numerous murders, 

oth of the soldiers who plunder, and of the people who are 
plundered. It is the opinion of experienced ofticers that these 
great evils would be mostly avoided by a legal division of booty 
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among all the officers and soldiers. All good soldiers would 
then have a pecuniary interest in preventing any private pilla- 
ging by their greedy and cowardly companions, and all captures 
would be brought to the common stock. Such a law would 
also tend to prevent illegal captures, for as no one could profit 
by them, they would seldom be made. 

In the second place, such a law would prevent the useless 
destruction of captured property. So long as officers and sol- 
diers have no interest in such captures, they take very little 
pains to preserve them. It may be said that existing laws and 
military regulations require them to take care of captured prop- 
erty, and that they should be punished for neglect of duty. 
This is all very well in theory; but, until human nature changes, 
men will take more care of that in which they have a per- 
sonal interest, than of that which belongs exclusively to the 
government. This is manifest in every department of life, and 
soldiers and sailors are not different from other men. The 
rebel pirates burn the ships and cargoes which they capture, 
because they cannot have them condemned as prize. If there 
were any possibility of getting them into port and receiving 
prize money out of them, not one would be destroyed. Our 
sailors are very careful to bring every vessel, every bale of 
cotton, and every yard of cloth that they capture, because it is 
for their pecuniary interest to do so. Give the same interest to 
our land forces, and, on the capture of a fort, town, or dépdt, we 
shall no longer hear of wholesale burning and destruction of the 
. roperty. 

n speaking of the injurious consequences of depriving soldiers 
of prize money, or of unreasonably delaying its distribution, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wolseley remarks: “ Let it be more clearl 
understood that all valuables taken will be sold for the benefit 
of the prize fund, which will be appropriated to whatever pur- 
poses her Majesty may decide upon, as soon as the campaign is 
over, and the discipline of our army will always be maintained. 
The temptation to enrich one’s self at our enemy’s expense is very 
great. ‘ry and stop by forbidding it in orders, and punishing 
those caught flagrante delicto, and the consequence is, that as 
the good men only obey, remaining poor, whilst they see their 
disobedient comrades becoming rich, discontent follows as a 
natural consequence. Any who have ever been present at the 
assault of a town will, I am sure, agree with me in thinking that 
no price is too high which we can pay for the prevention of those 
dreadful scenes of riot and consequent insubordination which . 
have upon several occasions followed such anevent. Discipline 
once relaxed, as it must be when plunder is permitted, its entire 
fabric of regulations break down in one moment, which it takes 
many months of subsequent reorganization to reassert.” 

Again: ‘ When looting (an Eastern word for military pillage) 
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is once commenced by an army, it is no easy matter to stop it. 
At such times human nature breaks down the ordinary tram- 
mels which discipline imposes, and the consequences are most 
demoralizing to the very best constituted army. Soldiers are 
nothing more than grown-up school-boys. The wild moments of 
enjoyment passed in the pillage of a place live long ina soldier’s 
memory. Although, perhaps, they did not gain sixpence by 
it, still they talk of such for years afterwards with pleasure. 
Such a time forms so marked a contrast with the ordinary 
routine of existence passed under the tight hand of discipline, 
that it becomes a remarkable event in life, and is remembered 
accordingly. I have often watched soldiers, after the capture 
of a place, wandering in parties of threes or fours through old 
ranges of buildings, in which the most sanguine even could 
scarcely hope to find any thing worth having; yet every one of 
them bore about them that air of enjoyment which is unmis- 
takeable. Watch them approach a closed door; it is too much 
trouble to try the latch or handle, so Jack kicks it open. They 
enter ; some one turns over a table, out of which tumbles, perhaps, 
some curious manuscripts. To the soldier they are simply waste 
paper, as he lights his pipe with them. Another happens to 
ook round and sees his face represented in a mirror, which he 
at once resents as an insult by shying a footstool at it; whilst 
Bill, fancying that the ‘old gentleman’ in the fine picture- 
frame upon the wall is making faces at him, rips up the canvas 
with his bayonet. Some fine statue of Venus is at once adorned 
with a mustache, and then used as an ‘ Aunt Sally.’ Cock- 
shots are taken at all remarkable objects, which, whilst occupy- 
ing their intended positions, seem somehow or another to offend 
the veteran’s eye, which dislikes the in statu quo of life, and 
studies the picturesque somewhat after the manner that Colonel 
Jebb recommends to all country gentlemen who are desirous 
of converting their mansions into defensible posts. The love of 
destruction is certainly inherent in man, and the more strictly 
men are prevented from indulging in it, so much the more do 
they appear to relish it when an opportunity occurs. Such an 
explanation will alone satisfactorily account for the ruin and 
destruction of property, which follow so quickly after the cap- 
ture of any place. Tables and chairs hurled from the windows, 
clocks smashed upon the pavement, and every thing not break- 
able so injured as to be valueless henceforth.” 

In the third place,-such a law is desirable in order to remove 
the present invidious distinction between the navy and the land 
service. All partial, and invidious legislation does harm, by 
creating jealousy and ill feeling. It is, therefore, always desi- 
rable to harmonize the two arms of service by equalizing, so far 
as possible, their rights, duties, emoluments, and rewards. Any 
departure from this basis is in its effects injurious: 
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We presume no one in the army envies the good fortune of 
Farragut, Dupont, Porter, and Lee, in receiving hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of prize money during ‘this war; but the 
can see no good reason why Grant, Sherman, Thomas, Sheri- 
dan, and Meade, should not be equally rewarded ; nor can they 
understand why soldiers who have waded the pestilential swamps 
of Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, 
to meet and defeat the rebel armies, are not as much entitled to 
receive prize money from their captures, as sailors who have 
served in vessels and boats on the same rivers and coasts. They 
regard the present distinction as unreasonable, invidious, and 
unjust. It cannot be said that the navy is not as well paid as 
the army, nor that their duties are more severe or dangerous, 
nor that their services are more valuable. And it certainly . 
would be unjust to say that sailors require “a stimulus to ex- 
ertion,” while soldiers need no such incentive. 

We will state a few examples of the unjust operations of our 
present law as to prize money. In the War of 1812, one of our 
military officers seeing a crippled English merchantman on the 
coast, tuok his garrison in some hired boats and captured the 
vessel, with a most valuable cargo. He not only received no 
prize money, but was not even reimbursed the expenses of the 
capture. Again, during the present war, a military officer 
planned an oc to cut out a most valuable prize. The 
naval forces which acted under his guidance, with his assistance, 
got in prize money the full value of the capture; neither he 
nor his men could receive a cent of it. An armed transport 
with troops between New York and Charleston captured a 
blockade runner with a cargo of cotton, and took her into port, 
where she was condemned as prize of war; but the captors 
could receive no part of the prize money. Had they known 
this at the time, they would very probably have burned her at 
sea, as the rebel pirates do their captures. 

But it has been said, that, however just may be the claim, to 
allow prize money to the army would cause too heavy an expense 
to the country at the present time. We answer, if so, why is it 
allowed tothe navy? There certainly is no more reason for 
giving it in one case than the other. But we do not think that 
such a law, if it contains proper guards and limitations, would 
cause any additional expense to the country. On the contrary, 
we believe that by the prevention of the destruction of public 
and private property, and of straggling, pillaging, and maraud- 
ing, it woalll save to the country and to the nation much more 
money than would be distributed by the way of prize. Let the 
amount of prize money which can be distributed to any person 
of either service, in any one year, be limited to a specified sum, 
according to rank and command—the surplus to be turned into 
the public treasury or given to the naval and military pension 
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funds; let the law provide that the value of all captured prop- 
erty which may be pillaged, or unnecessarily destroyed by the 
captors, shall be deducted from any prize money to which the 
destroyers or pillagers may be entitled. We are confident that 
a law could be formed with such provisions and safeguards as to 
cause an actual saving to the public treasury, while it would 
prevent the horrors of pillaging and marauding. 


WOMEN IN THE WAR, 
i. 


Many and strange are the tales told of the heroism shown by 
women during the great War of Emancipation. As I write, a 
young lady in full regimentals is lecturing on her experience of 
field and frays through the country ; and | might say with truth 
that no editor can turn over a morning’s “ exchange papers” 
without encountering authentic anecdotes of some fair and fast 
Poily or Lucy who, led by the spirit of patriotism, love, or fun, 
has donned the blue breeches and follows the drum, as well as 
the example of Boadicea and the Amazon, until discovered by 
some unlucky accident. 

“ At, certamina accidente 
Inter fortes pugnavit, 


Bomba vestem sed pandente 
Candidas mammas monstravit.” 


And indeed, when we reflect on what thousands upon thou- 
sands of women who have lost every means of support through 
the ravages of the enemy, who have seen their lovers and per- 
haps every male relative enter the army, or who have been fired 
by a burning zeal to serve their country, and encouraged by 
the narratives of those of their own sex who have succeeded in 
wild and patriotic adventures, it does not seem wonderful that 
occasionally a vigorous and healthy damsel should have ventured 
to don the uniform and shoulder a musket. Those who gener- 
alize on the impropriety and unladylikeness of such conduct, 
are unquestionably in the right, according to the practical parlor 
standard of life; but they know very little of the vast variety of 
phases which humanity assumes, or of the strange and wonder- 
ful moulds into which it is forced by Nature and circumstances. 

Our Women in the War may be divided into two classes: 
firstly, the regular soldiers in uniform, most of whom conceal 
their sex and pass for men; and secondly, that very useful body, 
the spies and scouts who dress and act according to circumstan- 
ces, appearing perhaps as a stylish dame surrounded by admirers 
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in the morning, and then walking over the same ground after 
midnight as a ragged and dissipated youth, dropping into bil- 
liard-rooms and the divers haunts of secesh, and detecting their 
plots against the Union cause. “The Proteus of 1864 is a woman.” 
One of the many strange incidents of the war during 1863, is 
told in the following paragraph from the Memphis Argus: 


“DEATH OF A CAVALRY SOLDIER WHO PROVES TO BE A WOMAN. 


“ A short time since a soldier, belonging to a Missouri cavalry regiment, was entered 
at the Overton Hospital for treatment for fever contracted in camp. ‘Two or three 
days ago the soldier died, but not before it had been revealed that the supposed 
young man was a woman. It seems that she entered the army early in the war, and 
served her time faithfully as a soldier, until mustered out. During all thistime she 
was enabled to retain the secret of her sex. A short time after leaving the service 
she re-entered it again as a veteran, and had been with the regiment to which she was 
attached a month or two when sent to the hospital in this city. Her real name, we 
learn, could not be ascertained, but her experience, as related by herself, was the 
old story over again. She had followed her lover into the army, and to be near him 
had willingly braved the dangers of the battle-field and borne the hardships and ex- 
posures of campaign life. Her years could not have been more than twenty ; though 
who can estimate those in bitter experience which had been her lot? Poor girl!” 


Yet be it remembered, that however it was done, that “ poor 
girl” died serving the great cause of God and Union; and that, 
whatever the motive may have been which led her to the war, 
her deeds were purer and nobler and her life better than. any 
of those of the millions of sympathizers with the Rebellion, who 
crawl around and spit their venom on all that is philanthropic 
and brave. 

The correspondent of the Cincinnati Zimes, writing in 1863 
from Camp Dick Robinson, thus describes a young lady who 
‘‘tarried among the tents” of the East Tennesseans : 


“One of the features of the First Tennessee Regiment is the person of a brave 
and accomplished young lady of but eighteen summers, and of prepossessing appear- 
ance, named Sarah Taylor, of East Tennessee, who is the stepdaughter of Captain 
Dowden. Miss Taylor is an exile from her home, having joined the fortunes of her 
stepfather and her wandering companions, accompanying them in their perilous 
and dreary flight from their homes and estates. Having determined to share with 
her male friends and relatives the dangers and fatigues of a military campaign, 
Miss Taylor has donned a neat blue chapeau, beneath which her long hair is com- 
pactly yet gracefully arranged, and bears at her side a highly finished regulation 
sword, with silver mounted pistols in her belt, all of which gives her a very neat 
appearance. 

“She is quite the idol of the Tennessee boys, who look upon her as a second 
Joan of Arc. And Miss Taylor is indeed full of courage and skilled in many manly 
accomplishments. Having become an adept in the sword exercise and a sure shot 
with the pistol, she is determined to aid in the great cause of restoring to their 
homes her exiled and oppressed countrymen, or, failing in that, to offer her own life 
in the sacrifice.” 

“ A gentleman,” continues the editor of the Times, “who was on the ground on 
Saturday night the 19th, when the order was issued to the Tennesseans to march 
to re-enforce Colonel Gerrart, informs us that the wildest excitement prevailed in the 
whole camp, and that the young lady above alluded to, mounted her horse, and, 
cap in hand, galloped along the line, like a spirit of flame, cheering on the men. 
She wore a blue blouse, and was armed with pistols, sword, and rifle. Our inform- 
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ant, who has been at the camp the whole time since the arrival of the Tennesseans, 
says that Miss Taylor is regarded by the whole corps as a guardian angel who is to 
lead them to victory. These persecuted men looked upon the darling girl who fol- 
lowed their fortunes through sunshine and shadow with the tenderest feeling of 
veneration, and each would freely offer his lifein her defence. 

“There was but little sleep in the camp on Saturday night, so great was the joy of 
tho men at the prospect of meeting the foe; and at a very early hour in the morn- 
ing they filed away jubilantly, with their Joan of Arc in the van.” 


A very brave girl was Miss Mary Wise, who served truly for 
the love of her country, against whose good name there was 
never a shadow of reproach, and whose final disappearance 
from the stage of war is thus recorded in the Washington 
Chronicle, October, 1864 :— 


THE “BRAVE SOLDIER-GIRL.” 
To the Editor of the Chronicle: 


I beg leave to furnish THE CHRONICLE a further incident in the history of the 
soldier-girl who received her pay by the order of the President. 

Miss Mary Wise found a good friend in, and a home with, Mrs. Captain E. B. 
Gates, at Lincoln Hospital, where she soon made the acquaintance of Sergeant 
Forehand, of the Veteran Reserve Corps. This friendship soon ripened into affec- 
tion, and the result was a marriage scene last evening at the above-named hospi- 
tal, in which the soldier-girl and the sergeant were the principal actors. In other 
words, Miss Mary Ellen Wise(formerly James Wise, private of Company I, Thirty- 
fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteers), and Segreant F. Forehand, of the Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, were made man and wife—Uncle Sam thereby losing a brave soldier, 
and the sergeant finding a good wife. The ceremonies were performed by the 
chaplain of Lincoln Hospital, and were witnessed by quite a number of their soldier- 
friends. 

Miss Mary has made many friends by her gentle andunassuming manners. They 
start for the New Hampshire home of the bridegroom to-morrow. May the now 
happy pair live to tell their grandchildren of the many hard-fought battles through 
which both have passed, and tell over the many amusing camp incidents so familiar 
to the sergeant and his companion, is the heart-felt wish of their friends. Ww. H. M. 


The first female recruits in the service of the United States, 
were, I believe, Miss Mary Hancock and her three friends. 
Whether any of this party actually went to the war I am not 
informed, but should be a to learn. The circumstances 


of their enlistment were t 
June 22d, 1861 :— 


us described in the Easton Express, 


JOAN OF ARC IN THE WEST. 


“At a flag-raising at North Plato, Kane County, Illinois, after the stars and 
stripes had been duly hoisted, the assembly adjourned to the village church, 
where some speeches were made by patriotic gentlemen, and an opportunity was 
offered for young men to come forward and enlist, the company at Plato not being 
quite full. Not aman went up! This aroused the patriotism as well as anger of 
the village schoolmistress, who, with many other ladies, was present, and she 
walked boldly forward to the secretary’s desk, and headed the muster-roll with a 
name rendered illustrious as having been affixed to the Declaration of Independence, 
with the prenomen Mary. She was followed by another lady, and lo and behold, 
the Plato company was not long in filling its ranks! The muster-roll, bearing the 
names of the spirited young vivandiers (sic /), has been sent to headquarters, and 
the company accepted by the ‘powers that be.’ Since that day four flag-raisings 
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have come off in that portion of Kane County, and Mary and May—the soldier- 
girls—in uniforms of white, red, and blue, have attended all of them, at the request 
of the officers, marching as pioneers at the head of their company. Tho captain 
says he could not get along without them, and after the flag has been sent up he 
allows them to fire three guns in honor of the Union, the Stars and the Stripes. 
Whether he will deprive the place of the valuable. services of a good teacher, and 
a lover of a pretty swectheart, by carrying his Joan of Arc to the wars with him, 
remains to be seen. Much of the success of the recruiting service, and of the 
patriotic fire burning now in old Kane, is attributed to the gallant conduct and 
bright eyes of these young ladies.” 


The following story of one who became a soldier “all for 
love” was thus narrated by the Chicago Post, in May, 1863, at 
which time the heroine in question arrived in that city from 
Louisville, Ky.:— 


“She gave her name as Annie Lillybridge, of Detroit, and stated that her parents 
reside in Hamilton, Canada West. Last Spring (1862) she was employed in a dry 
goods store in Detroit, where she became acquainted with a Lieutenant W., of one 
of the Michigan regiments, and an intimacy immediately sprang up between them. 
They corresponded for some time, and became warmly attached. During the 
ensuing Summer, Lieutenant W. was appointed to a position in the Twenty-first 
Michigan Infantry, then rendezvousing in Iona county. 

“The thought of parting from her lover nearly maddened the girl, and she resolved 
to share his dangers and be near him. No sooner had she determined on this 
course than she proceeded to act, and, purchasing male attire, she visited Iona, and 
enlisted in Captain Kavanagh’s company of the ‘I'wenty-first Regiment. While in 
camp she managed to keep her secret from all; not even the object of her attach- 
ment, who met her every day, being aware of her presence. 

“ Annie left with her regiment for Kentucky, passed through all the dangers and 
trials of camp life, endured long marches, and slept on the ground without a mur- | 
mur. At last, before the battle of Pea Ridge, in which her regiment took part, ‘ 
her sex was discovered by a member of her company, upon whom she enjoined 
secrecy after relating her previous history. ' 

“On the following day she was under fire, and from a letter in her possession it 
appears she behaved with marked gallantry, and shot with her own hand a rebel 
captain who was in the act of firing upon her friend, Lieutenant W. But the fear 
of being discovered continually haunted her. 

“ After the battle she was sent, among others, to bury the dead, and among the 
first corpses found by her was that of the soldier who had discovered her sex, 
Days and weeks passed by, and she became a universal favorite with the regiment; 
s0 much so, that her Colonel (Stephens) frequently detailed her as regimental clerk 
—a position that brought her in close contact with her lover, who at this time wae 
major or adjutant of the regiment. 

“ A few weeks subsequently, when out on picket duty, she received a shot in 
the arm that disabled her, and, notwithstanding the efforts of the surgeon, her 
wound continually grew worse. She was sent to the hospital at Louisville, where 
she remained several months, when she was discharged by the post-surgeon, as 
her arm was stiffened, and rendered useless. 

“She implored to be permitted to-return to her regiment, but the surgeon was 
unyielding, and discharged her. Annie immediately hurried homeward. At Cin- 
cinnati she told her secret to a benevolent lady, and was supplied with female 
attire. 

“She declares she will enlist in her old regiment again, if there is a recruiting 
officer for the Twenty-first in Michigan. She still clings to the lieutenant, and says 
she must be near him if he falls, or is sick, and that where he goes she will go.” 


Since I began to make inquiries relative to women-soldiers in 
our Federal army, I have been amazed at finding their number 
so much greater than I should ever have supposed. In fact, 
within a few hours of the time at which I write, on October 

Vou. IIL—18 
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25th, 1864, I have heard of several perfectly authenticated 
instances of the kind, which I do not, however, consider myself 
authorized to publish; and I have read, through the courtesy of 
a young lady, who has herself served en mlitaire, and been 


a a letter from a young girl to this lady, and detailing 
1 


er own adventures inthe Army of the Potomae. Having con- 
trived to evade the usual examination, she enlisted in a com- 
pany in which her brother was already serving, and by per- 
suasion induced him not to betray her secret. She fought in 
five or six “ first-class battles,” ending with that of Gettysburg, 
maintaining a reputation for bravery, and never betraying her 
sex. Her brother, however, who had behaved with great gen- 
erosity, sharing with her his bounty money, and inducing her to 
hoard her own, finally informed their colonel of her sex, on 
which occasion that officer paid a high compliment to her 
shrewdness and courage. The letter from which I glean these 
facts is well written, and indicates not only an intense desire to 
return to soldier life, but also much natural eloquence, and an 
education. ' 

The concluding paragraph of an article which appeared in 
the Louisville Journal, in the Spring of 1863, confirms what I 
have said in reference to the number of women warriors in our 
service :— 


“A few weeks since, a captain, accompanied by a young soldier, apparently 
about seventeen years of age, arrived in this city, having in charge some rebel 
prisoners. 

“During their stay in the city, the young soldier alluded to had occasion to visit 
headquarters, and at once attracted the attention of Colonel Mundy, as being 
exceedingly sprightly, and possessed of more than ordinary intelligence. Being in 
need of such a young man at Barracks No. 1, the Colonel detailed him for service 
in that institution. 

“A few days later, however, and the startling fact was disclosed that the sup- 
posed young man was a young lady, and the fact was established beyond doubt by 
@ soldier who was ‘raised’ in the same town with her, and knew her parents. 
She acknowledged the fact, and begged to be retained in the position to which she 
had been assigned, since, having been in the service ten months, she wished to 
complete her term of enlistment. Her wish was granted, and sho is still at her 
post. 

“On learning the facts above stated, we took occasion to visit the barracks, and 
having been introduced to Frank Martin, (her assumed name) gleaned the following 
incidents connected with her extraordinary career during the past ten months: 

‘“* Frank’ was born near Bristol, Pa., and her parents reside in Alleghany vity, 
where she was brought up. They are highly respectable people, and in good cir- 
cumstances. She was sent to the convent in Wheeling, Virginia, at twelve years 
of age, where she remained until the breaking out of the war, having acquired 
an excellent education and many accomplishments. 

“She visited home after leaving the convent, and after taking leave of her 
parents proceeded to this city in July last (1862), with the design of enlisting in 
the Second East Tennessee Cavalry, which slie accomplished, and accompanied the 
Army of the Cumberland to Nashville. She was in the thickest of the fight at 
Murfreesboro, and was severely wounded in the shoulder, but fought gallantly, 
and waded Stone River into Murfreesboro, on the memorable Sunday ou which our 
forces were driven back. She had her wound dressed, and here her sex was dis- 
closed, and General Rosecrans made acquainted with the fact. 

“She was accordingly mustered out of the service, notwithstanding her earnest 
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entreaty to be allowed to serve the cause she loved so well. The General was 
very favorably impressed with her daring bravery, and superintended the arrange- 
ments for her safe transmission to her parents. She left the Army of the Cumber- 
land resolved t enlist again in the first regiment she met. When she arrived at 
Bowling Green she found the Kightl Michigan there, and enlisted, since which 
time she has been and is now connected with it. 

“She is said to be an excellent horsewoman, and has been honored with the posi- 
tion of bugler to the regiment. She hs seen and endured all the privations and 
hardships incident to the life of the soldier, and gained a high reputation as scout, 
having made several remarkable expeditions, which were attended with signal 
success. 

“*Frank’ isonly eighteen years of age, and is quite small, but has a beautiful 
figure. She has auburn hair, which she wears quite short, and her large blue eyes 
beam with intelligence. Her complexion is naturally very fair, though it is slightly 
bronzed at present from exposure. Her conversation denotes more than ordinary 
accomplishments, and, what is stranger than all, she appears to be refined in her 
manners, giving no evidence whatever of the rudeness which might naturally be 
expected from her late associations. 

“¢Frank’ informs us that she has discovered many females in the army, and is 
now intimately acquainted with a young lady who is a lieutenant in the army. 
She has assisted in burying three female soldiers, at different times, whose sex was 
unknown to any but herself.” 


Such is the history of Frank Martin, as given in the ZLowzs- 
ville Journal. Were it not for the difference of the family 
name, I should suppose the soldier-lassie in question to be iden- 
tical with the sealkimeana Frank Morgan, whose adventures, as 
told me by one who had frequently seen her, coincided in sev- 
eral particulars with those of Miss Martin. Za Belle Morgan, 
as I am informed, enlisted in a Michigan regiment, served nine 
months as a private, was wounded, and entered the Invalid 
Corps, where her sex was at last discovered. When known to 
be a girl she was, however, employed by General Boyle as clerk 
in the Provost-Marshal’s office, and became quite a celebrity. 

[To be continued.] 
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THE ARMY OF THE DEAD. 


BY MRS. LUCY H. HOOPER. 


WE kneel before the altar, 
With hearts not wholly steeled ; 
We pray, “God bless our heroes, 
Afar on flood and field!” 
While for our living soldiers 
Our fervent prayers are said, 
Oh, let us, too, remember 
The Army of the Dead! 


Oh, army past all counting, 
Heroic, true, and brave! 
Fame often claims our noblest, 
But oftener the grave. 
The lips that knew no falsehood, 
The hearts that knew no fear, 
Death read them from his roll-call— 
They answered, “ We are here!” 


The grave has reft them from us, 
To silence and to gloom ; 

The names we so have honored, 
Are written on a tomb. 

Alas! so oft with mourning 
Our praising we must blend; 

The list began with Ellsworth— 
O Lord, where will it end? 


And let us, too, remember 
The nameless who are gone, 
For them we wreathe no laurel, 
For them we grave no stone. 
War wraps them in a shrouding 
Of mystery and gloom; 
Fnll many a household darling 
Lies in a nameless tomb. 


They lie ’neath Southern waters, 
They sleep ’neath Southern sod, 
Unknown, save by their loved ones, 
Unnoted, save by God. 

There’s not a Northern churchyard 
But holds a soldier’s grave; 

O Christ! they learned Thy lesson, 
To die that they might save. 


Hereafter, oh, hereafter! 

When this fell war is o’er, 
When the old flag triumphant 

Waves o’er the South once more, 
When for a land united 

Our thanks to God are said, 
Then, tien shall we remember 

The Army of the Dead! 
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AND 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


“ A NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGN IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHENANDOAG, IX 1861. 
By Robert Patterson, late Major-General of Volunteers.” 8vo, 128 pp. 1865. 
At the very outset of the rebellion, when we knew nothing of large armies, 
nothing of the resources and intentions of the South, but little of strategy, and 
far less of the tactical manceuvres of large bodies of men, the disaster at Bull Run 
occurred ; a shameful panic, due not to want of numbers, nor of individual valor, 
but to want of discipline, drill, and even elementary military knowledge. Divisions 
as well as brigades were commanded by colonels; unknown personally, or by 
insignia, to the officers and men. The troops were raw, difficult to handle, about 
as much at home in a battle-field as a young bear at an opera. There were the 
existing elements of defeat, when that glittering host left Washington. 

A distinct column, not to be on that field, had been sent to Harper’s Ferry and 
the Valley of Virginia, under command of Major-Generai Robert Patterson, an old 
soldier, who on more occasions than one had exhibited rare sagacity in Mexico, as 
second in command to General Scott. Among these occasions we place his coun- 
termand of General Twiggs’s orders just before the battle of Cerro Gordo; we 
should otherwise have been defeated there. 

General Patterson’s command was principally composed of threo months’ men; 
he had very few regulars, few guns, and but little cavalry. 

What regulars he had were taken from him, and he was expected with his force, 
less than twenty thousand strong, so to amuse, threaten, or attack, Joe Johnston at 
Winchester, as to keep him in his front—and away from Bull Run—until after a 
certain specified time. This he did; but the specified time was not the right time, 

The calamity of Bull Run set the investigators, unmilitary quid nuncs, to work 
to find, and invent causes; and here they seemed to have a chance: it was charged 
upon Patterson that he failed to do his work; that he did not keep Johnston long 
enough, and that he did not immediately follow him, bearing to the left, and come 
as a new, and neutralizing element upon that field when Johnston did. 

With soldierly instinct, General Patterson at once asked for a court of inquiry. 
Upon the quibble that he was now out of service—honorably discharged—this was 
denied him. Carped at, because supposed to be without redress, by Congressmen 
and committees, he has borne all these charges in silence, until, in a fitting moment, 
not too late for his reputation, he brings out a narrative of that campaign. It is 
sensble, clear, armored by documents, reports, and letters; and it is conclusive. 

How any one for a moment supposed, that when he was at Martinsburg or 
Bunker Hill, and Johnston at Winchester, he could keep Johnston from going up 
the valley when he chose, we do not see. 

How he was expected to attack Johnston’s intrenchments at Winchester, with 
an inferior and raw force, and with scarcely any artillery, we cannot imagine; and 
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yet he asked specifically for orders to attack, if it was deemed necessary for the 
general good, even to sacrifice his army. 

Why he did not follow Johnston is the only grave question, and this is 
abundantly met. The term of service of his troops was expiring, and he could not 
keep them; and besides, he had been informed that the eventful battle had been 
fought and won, five days before he turned—of necessity—homeward. We have 
abstained from statistics for want of space. The great facts are as above stated, 
and however much we could desire that Patterson’s force had whipped Johnston, 
driven him up the valley, arrived at Bull Run, and turned a sad defeat into a 
crowning victory (albeit the first), these were impossible things, and General Patter- 
son must stand acquitted of blame for not accomplishing them. 


We have received from Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, the “ IListory 
of the Romans under the Empire, by Charles Merivale, B. D.,” vols. 5 and 6. Well 
suited by its admirable typography for a gentleman’s library, no lately-written 
history better deserves such a place. It increases in interest as it describes the 
cruelties of Nero, and the crazy fickleness of Caligula; but the intense sensation 
culminates in the siege and capture of Jerusalem under Vespasian and Titus. The 
author is learned, without stiffness or pedantry; just, without political bias; of 
excellent judgment and skill in sifting and arranging the vast and heterogeneous 
materials from which his work is written. When,completed, it will be an immor- 
tal work. Cloth, $2.00 per vol. 


From Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, we have received one of the most 
delightful books we have read for many a day, ‘The Seer; or Common-places Re- 
freshed: by Leigh Hunt,” in 2 vols. (12mo, each vol. about 334 pp.) The word Seer 
he uses in its ordinary meaning, of one who sees, and not one gifted with second sight. 
The numerous essays which make up the volume, are on common subjects, “‘ Win- 
dows,” ‘‘ Pebbles,” and the like. They are slender texts upon which he writes lay- 
discourses, full of tenderness, wit, fine fancy, and varied scholarship. As a critic 
of delicate taste, he has noequai. Keats’s poem of “St. Agnes’ Eve,” is the subject 
of one paper, and his comments upon this most charming work are perfectly charm- 
ing. Among the others we would call especial attention to is his exquisite paper on 
Anacreon, designed for the uneducated. These yolumes will do more to give tho 
American people a just estimate of Leigh Hunt than any of his larger works; and 
when we add, that to their other excellences they add that of entire purity, free- 
dom from thought, innuendo, or implication of licentiousness, we mean to express 
our unqualified admiration and commendation of Leigh Hunt, as presented in these 
charming essays. His ‘“Common-places” are not only refreshed, but healthfully 
refreshing. Cloth, $3.00 

The * Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan,” is a story of the times of Whitefield and the 
Wesleys, by the authoress of “Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” The 
story of the life and death of Luther, was extremely well told, and almost univer- 
sally read. While we cannot‘say that this work equals it in interest, it is certainly 
due to the authoress, that we should express our admiration of her historical accu- 
racy, and her use of the English literary language of one hundred and fifty years 
ago. Of the religious tendency, we have nothing to say, but it does not need the 
heart of a Methodist to believe that these were holy men, whose eloquent lips 
were touched with “hallowed fire,” and that they endeavored in all honesty to 
destroy a formalism which should not, but sometimes does, encrust our holiest 
liturgies. New York: M. W. Dodd. 12mo, 436 pp. $1.75. 
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From Messrs. J. B. Lippincott .& Co., of Philadelphia, we have received the sixth 
volume of that most excellent work “ Chambers’s Encyclopedia; a Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge.” (Royal 8vo, 827 pp. Cloth, $4.50.) Carefully compiled, 
handsomely illustrated, full as to its lexicon, it brings all subjects of which it treats, 
up to the present time; it may be consulted with confidence by those seeking 
information, and will be found useful as a book of reference to those who would 
refresh their memories. The old arrangement of a two-book library was, the Bible 
and Shakspeare. To these add Chambers’s Encyclopedia, and there would be no 
dearth of reading, and that of the best kind. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have sent us “A Tribute to Thomas Starr King, by 
Richard Frothingham. (1 vol. 16mo, $1.50.) Mr. King wasa man of many charac- 
ters, most of them conducive to great public usefulness. He was a very smart man, 
quick in perception of the exact relations in which he stood to the world around 
him; a good writer; a self-made scholar; a wonderful orator; a self-sacrificing 
patriot. As for his liberal Christianity, it was a thought too liberal for us, in its 
doctrines, at least. The book is not a dispassionate review of his life, but a most 
enthusiastic eulogy. 


“Shakspeare’s Sonnets.” (1 vol. 4to., $1.50. Ticknor & Fields.) Beautiful shad- 
ows; apparitions of human passion; amorous, without sensuality; read by few, 
understood by fewer, and yet eminently Shakspearian. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fields send us “Poems by David Gray, with Memoirs of his 
Life.” A gifted youth, in the same category with Kirke White and Keats—hopes 
of immortality dashed by early death. The book is beautifully printed. 12mo, 
250 pp. 


“Lyra Anglicana” (12mo, 288 pp.), and “Lyra Americana” (12mo., 295 pp.), 
are collections of sacred poetry, by English and American authors respectively ; 
collected and arranged by Rev. George T. Rider, M. A. The editor has done his 
work well, and has, from the vast treasures at his disposal, carefully selected beau- 
tiful things, “new and old,”—memories of saintly devotion, as incentives to our 
own piety. Published by D. Appleton: & Co., New York. $2.00 per vol. 


A charming little volume, for all its sadness, is ‘‘Cousin Alice: a Memoir of 
Mrs. Alice B. Haven.” (12 mo, 392 pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 


JEAN INGELOW isa poetess, anda goodone. Her ballad—“ The High Tide,” makes 
modern eyes moist as the readers think of “‘my son’s wife, Elizabeth.” Is she also 
a good story-teller, a raconteuse ? Even so. Her “ Studies for Stories” are natural, 
pleasing, and in style as excellent, vigorous, simple English as we have ever read, 
At the opposite extreme from the sensational, they give moral instruction of the 
best kind in the simplest manner. A good book for young people. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 


The Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance (Navy Department, Novem- 
ber, 1864) is clear, instructive, and admirably rendered. We especially note the 
topics—“‘ Composition of Batteries” on ships-of-war; ‘Gunpowder and Nitre,” 
and the strong recommendation for a ‘Gunnery Ship,” for special training of of- 
ficers and men in gunnery and all its details. This Bureau is handsomely and 
effectively managed by Captain Henry A. Wise, its present Chief. 
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General McCall has published a short sequel to his report of the Pennsylvania 
Reserves in the Peninsula, at the close of which he states, as a summary :-— 

“Ist. That my division was attacked at three o'clock Pp. ., June 30th (battle of 
Nelson’s Farm, or New Market Cross-Roads), not at five o’clock, as stated by Gen- 
eral McClellan. 

“2d. That it did not give way in less than an hour, as stated by General Mc- 
Clellan, but fought till nightfall (about four hours), with what result let the coun- 
try judge. 

“3d. That the New Jersey Brigade was not sent to occupy a portion of my de- 
serted position, as stated by General McClellan, but was sent to the relief of Gen- 
eral Kearney, who had called for aid. 

“4th, That General McClellan’s report to President Lincoln, that ‘he had lost 
but twenty-five guns on the field of battle, twenty-one of which were lost by Me- 
Call’s Division giving way under the onset of superior numbers,’ is not in accord- 
ance with facts.” 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“TLion-Hearted.” By Mrs. Grey. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

“Uncle Nat; or, the Good Timo which George and Frank had, Trapping, Fish- 
ing, Camping Out, etc.” By Alfred Oldfellow. With Illustrations. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, 224 pp. 

“Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, 
352 pp. 

“The Correlation and Conservation of Forces.” A Series of Expositions by Pro- 
fessors Grove and Helmholtz, Drs. Mayer and Faraday, Prof. Liebig and Dr. Car- 
penter, with an Introduction by Edward L. Youmans, M. D. New York: D. Ap- 

leton & Co. Small 8vo, 438 pp. 
' “The Lost Love.” By the author of “ John Drayton.” Philadelphia: T. B. Pe- 
terson & Brothers. : 

“Following the Drum.” By Mrs. Brigadier-General Egbert L. Viele. Paper, 
12mo, 262 pp. 

“Uncle John’s Library” (First Book, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Books). 6 vols., sq. 16mo. Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 60 cents 
per vol. 

“Our Young Folks: an Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls, January, 1865.” 
Small 8vo, 80 pp. Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Per year, $2; per No., 20 
cents. [The best attempt of its kind we have ever seen.—Eb. ] 

“‘ House and Home Papers.” By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 1 vol.16mo. $1.50. 

“The Boy Slaves; or, Life in the Desert.” By Captain Mayne Reid. 1 vol. 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 

“The Military System of Switzerland; or, How to Raise an Efficient Army, 
without Offering Bounty, or Resorting to Draft.” Pamphlet, 15 pp. Frank Tay- 
lor, Washington. 

“The Experience of a French Detective.” By “ Waters,” author of “The Au- 
tobiography of a London Detective.” New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 8vo, 224 pp. 
76 cents. 
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THE ADVANCE OF SHERMAN.—This invincible soldier has not let the grass grow 
under fis feet. With wonderful energy he has arranged for the government and 
comfort of captured Savannah, asked for and received proper re-enforcements, 
gained the intelligent co-operation of the navy, and while the rebels are wondering 
what he will do next, he moves, nothing daunted by freshets and mud, in two grand 
columns, upon Charleston and Branchville. Howard advances along the Charles- 
ton and Savannah Railroad, while Slocum ascending the Savannah River to Sister’s 
Ferry and Robertville, about thirty miles above Savannah, branches off northward 
to the great railrond which connects Charleston and Augusta, on which the prin- 
cipal strategic point is Branchville. We have no space for the details, which will 
hereafter be given in a separate article, and which are at present somewhat con- 
fused, coming as they chiefly do from unwilling rebel sources, but the general 
philosophy of the movement may be presented in few words. Leaving Major- 
General Grover as military governor of Savannah, his advance of Howard’s wing, 
the Seventeenth Corps leading, first swept the rebels under McLaws away from 
Pocotaligo Bridge, having crossed the Coosawatchie, and thus secured a strong 
temporary base and dépdt at the head of Broad River, into which the Pocotaligo 
empties. The next point on the railroad contested by the rebels was Salkehatchie 
on the Combahee, which was flanked and taken. Still onward, he took Ashepoo 
Bridge, where the railroad crosses the Ashepoo River, and found himself, as he 
expected, confronted by the principal forces covering Charleston, at Jacksonboro, on 
the Edisto. While these movements were going on, a considerable Union force, 
we learn from rebel sources, landed at Grimball’s, on Stono River, two miles south- 
west of Charleston, across the Ashley River. 

Meanwhile Slocum, commanding the left wing, after encountering serious ob- 
stacles in moving up the Savannah, principally in the matter of transportation, 
moved his supplies by the right bank, pontooned the river at or near Sister’s 
Ferry, and set out for the railroad between Augusta and Branchville. He crossed 
the Coosawatchie, the left branch of the Combahee, Whippy Swamp, the Big 
Salkehatchie; then was heard from on the Upper Edisto; and at length, amid the 
confusion of reports, we find Branchville and Orangeburg taken, the railroad com- 
munications destroyed, and Columbia threatened. To complement the grand move- 
ment, Kilpatrick moved with speed towards Augusta with his famous cavalry, 
keeping the flank of the great army free from danger. 

The rebel papers allowed that if Branchville was taken, Charleston must fall, and 
they were right. Branchville is a very strong point, flanked on the south and west 
by the Edisto, and on the north and west by the head-waters of the Santee; it is 
the terminus of the Columbia Railroad, and has been the chief source of supplies to 
Charleston. From it the Charleston and Wilmington Railroad is within easy 
striking distance, and that struck, all supplies are cut off from the doomed city. 
The day for which Charleston has been long laying up wrath is at hand. Will the 
Charlestonians burn their city? Let that be as they please; it will injure no one. 
To aid the advance of Howard, which in itself gives Slocum the best chance to 
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effect his purpose, our gunboats line the coast, and canerun up all the streams 
mentioned, making Howard’s right flank a double tower of strength. 

The movement is yet incomplete, but the promise is most brilliant, and we argue 
confidently from what Sherman has done to what he will do. His actions exceed 
even the eager hopes and expectations of our people. 

In fine, to appreciate General Sherman’s magnificent new march, and to gain 
some idea of the colossal plan now instituted for a final onset from all quarters 
upon the contracted and quaking rebellion, let us look at the strategic points, 
particularly marked as such, by railroad junctions and termini. Southwatd from 
Richmond, the only thoroughfare open to the rebels is that known as the Danville 
Road, which passes through Greensboro and Salisbury to Columbia, South Carolina. 
This cut, anywhere, straitens the supplies of Lee, and renders Richmond, sooner 
or later, untenable. Now, to look at the other extremity, Sherman is, while we 
write, in and beyond Columbia, and as he moves northward on that road, he effects 
more and more completely this very purpose. 

Then the column which moves on Florence (the junction of the Wilmington and 
Columbia and the Raleigh and Charleston Roads) completely isolates both Charleston 
and Wilmington, making their fall only a question of time, and of no distant time. 
We are not therefore surprised to hear that Charleston is being evacuated. 

Further, an advance from Florence upon Raleigh, the most important strategic 
point in North Carolina, is aided by an expedition now moving from Newbern, with 
twenty thousand men and forty or fifty miles of railroad iron for putting the road in 
running order as they go. Add to this that Stoneman and Burbridge are said also 
to be moving from East Tennessee towards Raleigh, and the new and final bisection 
of the Confederacy seems certain. The plan is realiy stupendous; the execution, 
thus far even, a marvel in military history. Sherman and Grant are now, for the 
first time, fairly on the interior line; the coast cities are doomed beyond a perad- 
venture; and Lee, now entirely entangled in this consummate network, must fight, 
fly, starve, or surrender. If he fights, he must come out and fight at a great disad- 
vantage in position and numbers. Whither can he fly? All avenues are cut off. 
Starvation is destruction, and surrender is the end. We do not say that there will 
be no checks or delays in this plan; but such are the Federal designs, such the fair, 
immediate probabilities. The final result seems now certain. 

As soon as the season opens we shall hear, too, of a movement in the Valley of 
Virginia. Sheridan’s force is anxiously awaiting the laisses allez of the great herald, 
and Richmond will have an additional menace from the north. 

General Gillmore, an excellent officer, with the prestige of captured Pulaski and 
battered Sumter, has again been appointed to the command of the Department of 
the South, and will be of aid to Sherman. Foster, a good general, retires for a 
while, incapacitated by his old wound. 

Since writing the above, the news has been received of the evacuation of Charles- 
ton and Wilmington, to which special reference will be made in the next issue. 


RicamonD.—The Gordian strategic knot of the rebellion, which so many have 
striven in vain to untie by strategic processes, is at Richmond, and must be cut by 
Grant’s sword. The exact manner in which this is to be done, does not yet trans- 
pire; but, judging from the past, it seems evident that the most feasible way is to 
force Lee to evacuate and fight in the field. To do this, his communications must 
be cut, and these are at present the Southside and the Danville Railroads; the 
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cutting of the first would ‘indeed only occasion the evacuation of Petersburg, but it 
would be a long step towards cutting the other. 

During the winter, and pending the movements of Sherman and Thomas, we can- 
not think that General Grant has designed to make a serious attempt to do this. 
We believe he has limited the movements of the forces immediately around Rich- 
mond to keeping up a good circulation, and threatening the rebel right, thus caus- 
ing them to feel that they were in such danger that they could make no large 
detachments, unless they should incline to detach their whole army, and move 
southwestward. Whether the recent movement upon and around the works on 
Hatcher’s Run was meant for any thing more, remains to be seen, for, while we 
write, it is still incomplete. That Lee will evacuate Richmond we do not believe, 
because with that evacuation the rebel cause is lost not only in our eyes, but on 
foreign exchanges, and, still worse, in the eyes of their own people. §o far they 
have successfully defied the ‘‘On to Richmond” boast of many “consular armies,” 
and with each success they have more completely identified the fate of Richmond 
with that of the rebellion. 

As far as we are informed of the latest movement it was thus: On Tuesday, 
January 31, the orders were issued and preparations begun, all the corps were 
ready to move, the sick and baggage were sent to City Point, and the batteries all 
along the line cracked their throats, apparently to confuse the enemy, but to our 
mind—as the stratagem has been so often tricd—really to put him on the look-out. 

Once more Gregg puts his three brigades of cavalry in motion before 
daylight on Sunday, the 4th, upon the Jerusalem Plank-Road, drives away the 
enemy from Rowanty Creek, which he crosses on bridges of his own construction, 
and then sends his scouts out towards Dinwiddie Court-House, while he moves 
upon the Boydton Plank-Road. The country is extremely difficult to handle troops 
in, being intersected by many confusing cross-roads, and thickly interspersed with 
forests, swamps, and thickets. 

At 5 a. M. of the same day, Warren moved by the Halifax Road with the Fifth 
Corps, and, a little after, Hamphreys moved with two divisions of the Second Corps. 

The plan was, in its general points, similar to the former one. Humphreys was 
to attack the works in front, while Warren, himself flanked by Gregg, was to 
pounce upon their right flank. 

If the movement should succeed, the rebel right was to be rolled back, we were 
to gain their rear, and then strike the Southside Railroad. The crossing, after con- 
tinued skirmishing, was fully effected. Humphreys’ line was formed and slightly 
intrenched; and there was then a delay, not accounted for, but supposed to be to 
let the Filth Corps come up on Humphreys’ left. 

While affairs were in this condition, our line was vigorously attacked three times, 
and three times rolled back the enemy’s force, under the energetic command of 
General Humphreys and the valor of his divisions. 

During the night of Monday, the line was re-formed, Humphreys on the right, 
Warren on the lett, flanked by Gregg, and the Sixth and Ninth Corps in easy sup- 
port. Warren sent out Crawford about mid-day to seize Dabney’s Mill, a strong 
position in front, and he was successful at first, but the rebels massed Pegram 
and Gordon’s Divisions of Early’s Corps, and Mahone’s of Hill’s, and succeeded in 
driving back Crawford and the supports sent him, and in throwing a portion of our 
left and centre into confusion. The retreat was not very far, and we hold the new 
line from the Squirrel Level Road, across the run, with our advance towards Dab- 
ney’s Mill; something gained, a new poiut of departure for the next move. 
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The peace diplomacy has culminated, but it will rise again. Jacques and Gillmore, 
Blair and Singleton, were forerunners, not, however, prophetically appointed. And 
at length a conference took place for four hours, on a vessel in Hampton Roads, 
between Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and Campbell, on the part of the Richmond 
authorities, and President Lincoln and Secretary Seward, for the Government; a 
conference conducted with consummate skill on the part of our authorities. 

That both parties desire peace, this meeting is a direct additional proof; but there 
was also much indirection about it. On the rebel part it had three indirect purposes. 
First, in order at least, they wanted that informal recognition which the reception 
of their commissioners at Washington would give. Secondly, they wish to temporize, 
to have a cessation of hostilities, in which, released for a time from their terrible 
straits, they might look about them for new exvedients, by which to save their 
lives and salve their pride. Thirdly, and failing in the other two, they wish to raise 
a new blast, by which to “ re-fire the rebel heart,” and givo a new start to the war. 
We have stood firm; not an iota have they gained, and “firing the rebel heart” 
will be like blowing embers where there is no fuel; they burn brightly for a 
moment, and then vanish into cinders. 

But we feel fully satisfied that this is not the end of peace negotiations. A step 
has been taken. Even a year ago they scorned a conference. Now they have had 
one; and at some early day in the future, when they are in greater straits, this 
peace conference will be the new point of departure, and different terms will bo 
readily discussed. 

In spite of Lee’s appointment as generalissimo (which gives him really no new 
powers), in spite of mass meetings in the African church, those greater straits will 

;80on come; and if to avert them they arm the slaves, let the reader judge what 
would be the effect of pitting against each other a corps of colored soldiers armed 
for freedom, and a corps armed to perpetuate their own slavery. There would not 
be much fighting ; verbum sat. 

We need not spend many words in recording the abortive effort of the rebel iron- 
ciads to pass down the James River, remove the obstructions, run the batteries, 
and play havoc with our transports at City Point. It came near succeeding, but 
did not. 

On the 24th of January, the iron-clads Virginia, Fredericksburg, and Richmond, 
and the wooden war-vessels Drewry, Nansemond, and Hampton, with a flotilla of 
torpedo-boats, left their anchorage at Howlett’s, ran past Fort Brady, removed some 
of the obstructions, encountered no opposition from the north bank, but were for- 
tunately checked by shoals and the batteries on the south bank. The Richmond, 
Virginia, and Drewry, got aground, and a lucky shell from Fort Parsons blew up the 
Drewry, whereupon the scheme was abandoned. Our floating defences were inade- 
quate, as Admiral Porter had taken away most of the gunboats; and the double- 
ender Onondaga, for reasons unexplained, retired at once down the river, without 
attempting to check the rebel fleet. 


MAJOR-GENERAL A. E. BURNSIDE. 


In the January number, an article on the Quartermaster’s Department contains 
an implied charge upon General Burnside, for the delay in the pontoons at 
Fredericksburg, and for the want of success at the explosion of the mine at 
Petersburg. The article is a valuable one, contains many important facts, and is 
written by a responsible officer ; but we wish, editorially, to withdraw these asser- 
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tions with regard to General Burnside. Such judgments should only be based 
upon substantial evidence; and the recent investigation of the mine disaster 
certainly does not charge upon, but rather exonerates, the distinguished officer 
referred to. His former valuable service, and his constant readiness to do all in 
his power for his country and her great cause, entitle him to our respect and to 
this explanation. 

MAJOR-GENERAL O. B. WILLCOX. 

As we have seen numerous errors of statement, with regard to the career of 
this distinguished officer, we desire to place him correctly upon the record. Asa 
colonel, he was the real captor of Alexandria, at the time that Ellsworth fell. This 
he accomplished with his own regiment (1st Michigan), a section of Sherman’s 
Battery, and Stoneman’s Company of Cavalry. Ball's Company of Virginia Cav- 
alry (probably the first capture of rebels in the war) there fell into his hands- 
Three days before the battle of Bull Run he took (it is believed) the first colors 
captured in the war, from an Alabama regiment at Fairfax Station. At Bull Run 
he commanded a brigade of Heintzelman’s Division, recaptured Rickett’s guns, and 
fell wounded into the hands of the rebels, three hundred yards in advance of that 
battery. After thirteen months’ imprisonment, he succeeded Stevens in the com- 
mand of tke First Division, Ninth Corps, which he handled skilfully at South 
Mountain and Antietam. When Burnside succeeded McClellan, Willcox com- 
manded the Ninth Corps in the battle of Fredericksburg. At Knoxville he com- 
manded the left wing, and made a masterly retreat from Bull's Gap to Cumberland 
Gap, in presence of a superior force, without losing a man or a wagon. 

In the organization for the campaign of 1864, General Willcox was assigned to 
the Third Division of the Ninth Corps. The number of this division was changed 
to the First, in September last. For “distinguished and gallant services in the 
several actions since crossing the Rapidan,” he has been brevetted a major-general. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eilitor “U.S, Servi it a BrerorE PETERSBURG, February 16, 1865, 
2 ~ &. Service Magazine : 


Sir :—I take occasion to inform you, as a correction tothe newspaper reports of 
our last movement, that there are the following errors in the newspaper corre- 
spondents’ statements that I know of :— 

1st. The Sixth Corps did not, nor any part of it, fire into the Fifth. 

2d. There were no ammunition-wagons destroyed or abandoned. 

3d. The movement did not at all contemplate, as far as I know, a lodgment west 
of Hatcher’s Run, or on the Southside Railroad, but merely to capture any wagon- 
trains the cavalry could reach. 

4th. There was no panic; the troops engaged were pressed back by superior 
numbers, but held the enemy before reaching the intrenchments. 

‘ FirtH Corps. 


MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. L. H., Vicksburg.—“ Through what interval does the rear-rank man aim in 
firing to the left oblique?” Answer.—Over the left shoulder of the man in front 
of him. 


E. R. H., Sacramento, Cal.—" In loading a piece of artillery, when does No. 3 
leave the vent, after sponging the piece, or after the cartridge is rammed home?” 
Answer.—After sponging. 
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OBITUARY. 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES ST. CLAIR MORTON. 


. JamMEs Sr. Cuatr Mortoy, son of the distinguished physician and naturalist, Dr. 
Samuel George Morton, was born in Philadelphia, in the year 1829. The rare quali- 
ties of mind which he exhibited at a very early age were nurtured and fostered by 
his father, and the habits of industry and study thus acquired in his youth emi- 
nently qualified bim for the severe tasks and brilliant career of his later life. En- 
tered as a Cadet at West Point, he graduated in June, 1851, second in a clays of 
forty-two members, and was commissioned second-lieutenant of enginecrs. From 
August 18th, 1851, to May, 1852, he was on duty as assistant to the officer in charge 
of the military defences in Charleston Harbor. From May, 1852, to September, 
1855, he was assistant to the officer in charge of construction of Fort Delaware. 
From September, 1855, to June, 1857, he was stationed at West Point, N. Y., as 
acting-assistant professor of civil and military engineering at the Academy. From 
June, 1857, to March, 1858, he was assistant engineer in construction of fortifica- 
tions at Sandy Hook, entrance to the harbor of New York. From March, 1858, to 
July, 1859, he was on duty under the Treasury Department, as engineer Third 
Light-House District, extending from Gooseberry Point, Massachusetts, to Squam 
Tnlet, New Jersey. From July, 1859, to July, 1860, he was in charge of the Po- 
tomac Water-Works, after which he was assigned to duty under the Navy Depart- 
ment, as engineer of the “ Chiriqui Expedition,” which was undertaken in August, 
1860, and concluded in November, of the same year; following this he was engi- 
neer in charge of the construction of the Washington Aqueduct. From April, 1861, 
to March, 1862, engineer in charge of the construction of Fort Jefferson, Tortugas, 
Florida. Recovering from a fever contracted while in Central America, he was as- 
signed to the engineering operations at Fort Mifflin. Reporting capable for field duty, 
he was ordered to report in person, in May, 1862, to Major-General Halleck, and by 
him ordered to report to General Buell, commanding the Army of the Ohio, and ap- 
pointed engineer-in-chief of that army. At about this time General Bucll com- 
menced his retreat, for the purpose of intercepting Bragg in his advance towards 
Louisville. The necessity of abandoning Nashville becoming a question of vital 
importance, Captain Morton was called upon for his opinion, as chief-engineer, 
which he gave to the effect that with the aid of the fortifications he had already 
constructed and those he could construct before attack could be made, the place 
might be held by a comparatively small force. The result proved the correctness 
of this opinion, for, an attack having been made, the works were found by the 
enemy so formidable in their character as to preclude all possibility of success, and 
they were forced to retire with some loss, without even an attempt to storm. By 
this time five forts were completed, and a line of intrenchments, extending around 
the city; the minor points being defended by cotton-bales, 


Soon after the arrival of General Rosecrans at Nashville, Captain Morton was 
charged with the organization of the “Pioneer Brigade,” a body composed of de- 
tails of twenty men from each regiment of the Army of the Cumberland, which, 
in three days after reporting for duty, were ordered to march on Murfreesboro. 
Their services at the battle of Stone River, called forth the following eulogium 
from the Commanding General in his official report :— 

“Among the lesser commands which deserve special mention for distinguished 
service in the battle is the Pioneer Corps, a body of seventeen hundred (1,700) 
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men, composed of details from the companies of each infantry regiment, organized 
and instructed by Captain James St. Clair Morton, Corps of Engineers, Chief En- 
gineer of this army, which marched as an infantry brigade with the left wing, 
making bridges at Stewart’s Creek, prepared and guarded the fort at Stone River, 
on the nights of the 29th and 30th, supported Stoke’s battery, and fought with valor 
and determination on the 31st, holding its position until relieved; on the morning 
of the 2d advancing with the greatest promptitude and gallantry to support Van 
Cleve’s Division against the attack on our left; on the evening of the same day, 
constructing a bridge and batteries between that time and Saturday evening. The 
efficiency and esprit de corps suddenly developed in this command, its gallant beha- 
vior in action, the eminent service it is continually rendering the army, entitle both 
officers and men to special public notice and thanks, while they reflect the highest 
credit on the distinguished ability and capacity of Captain Morton, who will do 
hovor to his promotion to brigadier-general, which the President has promised him.” 

Immediately following the battle, Captain Morton was appointed brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers, and afterwards confirmed by the Senate. During the six months 
that the army remained at Murfreesboro, General Morton was engaged in the con- 
struction of the immense and impregnable fortifications of that place, known as 
Fortress Roseerans, consisting of a series of lunettes, some three miles in circuit, 
interiorly commanded by strong redoubts containing block-houses, mounted with 
heavy guns. 

General Morton accompanied the army in its advance from Murfreesboro to 
Chattanooga, continually employed in the construction and repair of roads and 
bridges, destroyed by the enemy in his retreat. Upon the capture of Chattanooga, 
he immediately commenced the construction of the fortifications of that city, which 
proved so efficient in sheltering our army upon its retreat after the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, where he was wounded. 

When General Rosecrans was relieved, General Morton was ordered to report 
for duty atthe Engineer Bureau, as major of engineers. His subsequent move- 
ments and death are detailed by Major General Parke, commanding Ninth Corps, 
as follows :— 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS, NINTH ARMY CORPS, 
“ October 31st, 1864. 


“ Lieutenant-Colonel ADAM BADEAU, 
“ Military Secretary, Head- Quarters, Armies of the United States. 


“COLONEL :—In reply to your communication of the 28th inst., asking the particu- 
lars of the death of Major James St. Clair Morton, Engineer Corps, I have the 
honor to inform you that that officer reported to Major-General Burnside, then 
commanding the Ninth Corps, for duty as engineer, on the 18th of May, 1864, 
while the army was at Spottsylvania. From that date, to the 17th June, he per- 


formed the arduous and dangerous duties of his position, with an activity, zeal, and 


ability, which often called forth the praise of his Commanding General. He was 
noted in the corps for his personal gallantry, and in the attack made by Gencral 
Ledlie’s Brigade, First Division, at the North Anna, he took a conspicuous part, 
narrowly escaping death, as a bullet tore through his hat. On the morning of the 
17th June, he received orders from General Burnside to place the troops making 
the assault in their proper position, and to direct at what point they should strike 
the enemy’s works. When this had been accomplished, feeling deeply interested 
in the success of the movement, he went forward with General Hartranft, com- 
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manding the attacking brigade. When it was evident the attack had failed, he was 
retiring with the troops when he was struck in the breast by a rifle-ball and mor- 
tally wounded. Captain Shadley, Acting Aide to General Hartranft, immediately 
went to him, but I believe he expired without a word. 

“Tn his death this corps and his country lost a valuable officer, and his memory 
will long be cherished among those who were fortunate enough to have known 
him. “T have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

“Your obedient servant, 
“Joun G. PARKE, 
“ Major-General Commanding.” 

Thus he fell, closing an eventful and brilliant career, in the thirty-fifth year of 
his age. 

In person he was tall, graceful, and commanding; in disposition confiding and 
generous, ever winning the respect, confidence, and admiration of those with whom 
he chanced to be thrown. 

He contributed to military science the following works :—" Memoir on Sea-Coast 
Defences,” ‘‘ American Fortification,” ‘“‘ Dangers and Defences of New York City.” 


THE PAY OF OFFICERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of high rank in the Army sends us the following proposed 
schedule for officers’ yearly salaries, in lieu of the present arrangement of distinct 
pay, rations, &c., &c. :— 


IN THE FIELD. ON OTHER DUTY. ON LEAVE, 
Major-General y $5,000 $3,000 
Brigadier-General i 8,000 1,800 
Colonel 2,800 1,509 
4 2,500 1,300 
, 2,200 & 
Captain A 1,900 1 
First Lieutenant | 1,600 
1,400 
1,200 


To this he adds—“ Double the pay of the enlisted men.” 





OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Che Army. 


Appointments Confirmed by the Senate, 


TO BE MAJOR-GENERALS OF VOLUNTEERS. 


Brigadier and Brevet Major-General Alfred H. Terry, January 15, 1865. 
Brigadier-General Peter J. Osterhaus, July 23, 1864. 

Brigadier-General Joseph A Mower, August 12, 1864. 

Brigadier and Brevet Major-General George Crook, October 21, 1864. 
Brigadier and Brevet Major-General Godfrey Weitzel, November 17, 1864. 
Brigadier-Gencral Jacob D. Cox, December 7, 1864. 

Brigadier-General Thomas J. Wood, vice Crittenden, resigned. 


TO BE MAJOR-GENERALS OF VOLUNTEERS BY BREVET. 


Brigadier-Gencrals Charles R. Woods and John M. Corse, U 8. Vols., October 5, 
1864. 
Brigadier-Gencral Giles A. Smith, U. 8. Vols., September 1, 1864. 
Brigadier- Generals = D. Leggett, John W. "Geary, and John E. Smith, U. 8. 
Vols., January 12, 18 
Brigadier-Gencrals % 8. Williams, Judson Kilpatrick, and Absalom Baird, U. 8. 
Vols., ~ January 12, 1865. 
Brigadier-Gencral William F. Barry, U. 8. Vols., September 1, 1864. 
Brigadicr-General Rufus Saxton, U. 8. Vols., January 12, 1865. 
Brigadier-General Adelbert Ames, U. 8. Vols, January 15, 1865. 
Rrigadier-General John M. Brannan, U. S. Vols., January 23, 1865. 
Brigadier-General Robert O, Tyler, U. 8. Vols., August 1, 1864. 
Brigadier-Gencral Benjamin H. Grierson, U. 8. Vols., February 10, 1865. 
Brigadier-General John C. Robinson, U. 8. Vols., June 27, 1864. 
Brigadier-General Henry J. Hunt, U. 8. Vols., July 6, 1864. 
Brigadier-General William H. Emory, U. 8. Vols., July 23, 1864. 
Brigadier-Gencral Orlando B. Willcox, U. S. Vols, August 1, 1864. 
Brigadier-Gencral 8. W. Crawford, U. 8. Vols., August 1, 1864, 
Brigadicr- General Charles Griffin, U.S. Vols., "August 1, 1864. 
Brigadier-Gencral Francis C. Barlow, U. 8. Vols., August 1, 1864. 
Brigadicr-General Romeyn B. Ayres, U. 8. Vols., August 1, 1864. 
Brigadier-Gencral D. McM. Gregg, U.S. Vols., August 1, 1864. 
Brigadier-General Robert B. Potter, U. 8. Vols., August 1, 1864. 
Brigadior- yencral Alexander S. Webb, U. 8. Vols., August 1, 1864. 
Brigadier-Gencral L. Cutler, U. 8. Vols., August 19, 1864. 
Brigadier-Gencral Nelson A. Miles, U. 8. Vols., August 25, 1864. 
Brigadier-General T. E. G. Ransom, September 1, 1864. 
Brigadier-General Gersham Mott, August 1, 1864. 
Brigadier-General Alfred T. A. Torbert, U. §. Vols., August 1, 1864. 
Brigadier-General James H. Wilson, U. 8. Vols., October 5, 1864. 
Brigadier-General James B. Ricketts, U. S. Vols., August 1, 1864. 
Brigadier-General Cuvier Grover, U. 8. Vols., October 19, 1864. 
Brigadier-General George W. Getty, U. 8S. Vols., August 1, 1864. 
Brigadier-General Frank Wheaton, U. 8S. Vols., October 19, 1864. 
Brigadier-Gencral Wesley Merritt, U. S. Vols., October 19, 1864. 
Brigadier-General George A. Custer, U. S. Vols., October 19, 1864. 
Brigadier-General Emory Upton, U. 8. Vols., October 19, 1864. 


Vou. I1L.—19. 
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Brigadier-General Thomas W. Egan, U. 8. Vols., October 27, 1864. 
Brigadier-General George J. Stannard, U. 8. Vols., October 28, 1864, 
Brigadier-General August V. Kautz, U.S. Vols., October 28, 1864, 
Brigadier-General Edward Ferrero, U. 8. Vols., December 2, 1864. 
Brigadier-General Joseph J. J. Bartlett, U. S. Vols., August 1, 1864. 
Brigadier-General Lewis, A. Grant, U.S. Vols., October 19, 1864. 


TO BE BRIGADIER-GENERALS OF VOLUNTEERS. 


Colonel John D. Stevenson, of Missouri, from November 29, 1863. 
Colonel Gustavus A. D. Russy, of Virginia, May 23, 1862. 
Colonel William D. Whipple, of New York, July 17, 1863. 
Colonel Alvin C. Gillem, of Tennessee, August 17, 1863. 
Colonel James H. Wilson, October 30, 1863. 
Colonel John B. McIntosh, 3d Pennsylvania Cavalry, July 21, 1864, 
Colonel George H. Chapman, 3d Indiana Cavalry, July 21, 1864. 
Colonel William Grose, 36th Indiana, July 30, 1864. 
Colonel Joseph A. Cooper, 6th Tennessee, July 30, 1864. 
Colonel John T. Crofton, 4th Kentucky, July 30, 1864. 
Colonel Charles C. Wolcot, 46th Ohio, July 30, 1864. 
Colonel John W. Sprague, 63d Ohio, July 30, 1864. 
Colonel James W. Reilly, 104th Ohio, July 30, 1864. 
Colonel Luther P. Bradley, 51st Illinois, July 30, 1864. 
Colonel Charles R. Lowell, 2d Massachusetts Cavalry, and Captain in the 6th 
U.S. Cavalry, October 19, 1864 (since died of wounds received in battle), 
Colonel William H. Powell, 2d Virginia Cavalry, October 19, 1864. 
Colonel ‘thomas C. Devin, 6th New York Cavalry, October 19, 1864. 
Colonel Alfred Gibbs, lst New York Dragoons, and Captain in the 3d United 
States Cavalry, October 19, 1864. 
Colonel Ronalds McKenzie, 2d Connecticut Artillery, and Captain in the United 
States Corps of Engineers, October 19, 1864. 
Colonel R. B. Hays, 23d Ohio, October 19, 1864. 
Colonel James R. Stack, 47th Indiana, November 10, 1864. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph A. Haskins, Major in the 3d United States Artillery, 
August 5, 1864. 
Colonel James D. Fessenden, August 8, 1864. 
“ — Daniel D. Bidwell, 49th New York, August 11, 1864 (since killed in 
attle). 
Colonel Eli Long, 4th Ohio Cavalry, Captain 4th U. 8. Cavalry, August 18, 1864. 
Colonel Isaac H. Duval, 9th West Virginia, September 24, 1864, 
Colonel Thomas A. Smyth, 1st Delaware, October 1, 1864. 
Colonel Ferdinand Vanderveer, 35th Ohio, October 4, 1864. 
Colonel Thomas J. Lucas, 16th Indiana Mounted Infantry, November 10, 1864. 
Colonel E. J. Davis, 1st Texas Cavalry, November 10, 1804. 
Colonel Patrick H. Jones, 154th New York. 
Colonel Joshua B. Howell, 85th Pennsylvania, September 12, 1864 (since died). 
Colonel Charles C. Doolittle, 18th Michigan. 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Hartstuff, Assistant Inspector-General Twenty-third 
Army Corps. 
Colonel James Gilbert, 27th Iowa, February 9, 1865. 
Colonel R. K. Scott, 68th Ohio, January 12, 1865. 
Colonel James J. Gilbert, 27th Iowa Vols., February 9, 1865, vice D. McM. 
Gregg, resigned. 


TO BE BRIGADJER-GENERALS OF VOLUNTEERS BY BREVET. 


Colonel H. C. Hobart, 21st Wisconsin Volunteers, January 12, 1865. 

Colonel S. H. Roberts, 139th New York Volunteers, October 28, 1864. 

Colonel Wager Swayne, 43d Ohio Vols., February 5, 1865. 

Colonel Clark R. Weaver, 17th Iowa Vet. Volunteer Infantry, February 9, 1865. 
Colonel David Shunk, 8th Indiana Volunteer Infantry, February 9, 1865. 
Colonel William R. Brewster, 73d New York Volunteers, December 2, 1864. 
Colonel William H. Madill, 141st Pennsylvania Volunteers, December 2, 1864. 
Colonel John Ramsey, 8th New Jersey Volunteers, December 2, 1864. 
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Colonel George W. West, 17th Maine Volunteers, December 2, 1864. 

Brevet Colonel C. H. Morgan, United States Volunteers, December 2, 1864. 

Brevet Colonel G. H. McKibbin, United States Volunteers, December 2, 1864. 

Colonel William B. Woods, 67th Ohio, January 12, 1865. 

Colonel A. Pardee, Jr., 147th Pennsylvania, January 12, 1865. 

Colonel Henry A. Barnum, 149th New York, January 12, 1865. 

Colonel George P. Buell, 58th Indiana, January 12, 1865. 

Colonel B. F. Fearing, 92d Ohio, December, 1864. 

Colonel Amos Beckwith, January 12, 1865. 

Colonel Smith D. Atkins, 92d Illinois Mounted Infantry, January 12, 1865. 

Colonel G. A. Pennybacker, 97th Pennsylvania, January 15, 1865. 

Colonel J. C. Abbott, 7th New Hampshire, January 15, 1865. 

Brevet Colonel Cyrus B. Comstock, United States Volunteers, January 15, 1865. 

Colonel A. 8S. Hartwell, 55th Massachusetts Volunteers, December 30, 1864. 

Colonel Morgan H. Chrysler, 2d New York Veteran Cavalry, January 23, 1865. 

Colonel Benjamin Harrison, 17th Indiana Volunteers, January 23, 1865. 

Colonel William T. Clark, United States Volunteers. 

Colonel R. K. Scott, 68th Ohio Volunteers. 

Colonel Jack L. Casement, 103d Ohio Volunteers. 

Colonel George W. Schofield, United States Volunteers. 

Colonel Nathan A. M. Dudley, 30th Massachusetts Veterans. 

Colonel George S. Dodge, Chief Quartermaster Army of the James, for valuable 
services at Fort Fisher, January 15, 1865. 

Colonel FE. D. Osband, 3d Colored Infantry, October 5, 1864. 

Colonel Edwin L. Hays, 100th Ohio, January 12, 1865. 

Colonel Emerson Opdyke, 125th Ohio, February 7, 1865. 

Colonel John H. Ketcham, 150th New York Volunteers. 

Colonel W. P. Richardson, 25th Ohio Volunteers. 

Colonel A. C. Voris, 67th Ohio Volunteers. 

Colonel A. F. Stevens, 13th New Hampshire Volunteers. 

Colonel Oliver Edwards, 39th Massachusetts Volunteers, October 19, 1864. 

Colonel J. S. Robinson, 82d Ohio Volunteers. 

Colonel James H. Ford, 2d Colored Cavalry. 

Colonel James S. Brisbin, United States Colored Troops, and Captain in the 6th 
United States Cavalry. 

Colonel Henry D. Washburn, 18th Indiana Volunteers, 

Colonel William Coggswell, 2d Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Colonel Thomas H. Benton, 29th Iowa Volunteers. 

Colonel J. Howard Kitching, 6th New York Artillery, August 1, 1864, 

Colonel James A. Williamson, 4th Iowa Volunteers. 

Colonel S. L. Glasgow, 234 Iowa Volunteers. 

Colonel J. P. C. Shanks, 7th Indiana Cavalry. 

Colonel E. F. Winslow, 4th Iowa Cavalry. 

Colonel G. H. Sharp, 120th New York Volunteers. 

Colonel Benjamin I’. Sweet, 8th Veteran Reserve Corps. 

Colonel William Gamble, 8th Illinois Cavalry. 

Colonel Isaac C. Bassett, 82d Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Colonel William H. Ball, 122d Ohio Volunteers, October 19, 1864. 

Colonel John W. Horn, 6th Maryland Volunteers, October 19, 1864. 

Colonel Charles H. Tompkins, 1st Rhode Island Light Artillery, October 19, 1864, 

Colonel John F. Ballier, 98th Pennsylvania Volunteers, July 13, 1864. 

Colonel W. L. McMillen, 95th Ohio Volunteers, December 16, 1864. 

Colonel L. F. Hubbard, 5th Minnesota Volunteers, December 16, 1864. 

Colonel 8. G. Hill, 35th Iowa Volunteers, December 15, 1864 (since dead). 

Colonel Daniel C. McCallum, additional aide-de-camp, September 24, 1864. 

Colonel Edgar M. Gregory, 91st Pennsylvania Volunteers, September 30, 1864. 

Colonel Napoleon B. McLaughlin, 57th Mass. Volunteers, September 30, 1864. 

Colonel James Gwin, 118th Pennsylvania Volunteers, September 30, 1864. 

Colonel A. L. Pearson, 155th Pennsylvania Volunteers, September 30, 1864. 

Colonel George D. Welles, 34th Massachusetts Volunteers, October 12, 1864. 

Colonel John I. Curtin, 45th Pennsylvania Volunteers, October 12, 1864. 

Colonel T. M. Harris, 10th West Virginia Volunteers, October 19, 1864. 

Colonel J. Warren Keifer, 110th Ohio Volunteers, October 19, 1864. 
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Colonel E. L. Mollineux, 159th New York Volunteers, October 19, 1864. 
Colonel William H. Penrose, 15th New Jersey Volunteers, October 19, 1864. 
Colonel E. P. Davis, 153d New York Volunteers, October 19, 1864. 

Colonel J. E. Hamlin, 65th New York Volunteers, October 19, 1864. 

Colonel James W. Forsyth, October 19, 1864. 

Colonel William B. Tibbitts, 21st New York Volunteers, October 21, 1864. 
Colonel H. G. Sickles, 198th Pennsylvania Volunteers, October 21, 1864. 
Colonel Robert McAllister, 11th New Jersey Volunteers, October 27, 1864. 
Colonel A. M. Blackman, 27th United States Colored Troops, October 27, i864. 
Colonel H. T. Collis, 114th Pennsylvania Volunteers, October 28, 1864. 
Colonel James Jourdan, 168th New York Volunteers, October 28, 1864. 
Colonel N. Martin Curtis, 142d New York Volunteers, October 28, 1864. 
Colonel Alonzo G. Draper, United States Colored Troops, October 28, 1864. 
Colonel Samuel A. Duncan, United States Colored Troops, October 28, 1864. 
Colonel Guy V. Henry, 40th Massachusetts Volunteers, October 28, 1864. 
Colonel Benjamin C. Ludlow, United States Colored Troops, October 28, 1864. 
Colonel Milton S. Littlefield, 21st U.S. Colored Troops, November 26, 1864. 


FOR’ PROMOTION, BY BREVET, IN THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Brigadier-General Montgomery ©. Meigs, Quartermaster-General, to be major- 
general by brevet. 
‘ pr Charles Thomas, Assistant Quartermaster-General, to be brigadier-general 
y brevet. 
Brevet Colonel James L. Donaldson, to be brigadier-general by brevet. 
Medical Inspector Joseph R. Barnes, to be surgeon-general, with the rank of 
brigadier-general. 


Dismissals, 


For the Week ending January 7, 1865. 


Captain Albert F. Ransom, Commissary of Subsistence, United States Volunteers, 
to date December 30, 1864, for conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman. 

Captain Gilbert H. Barger, 122d Ohio Volunteers, to date October 23, 1864, for 
shamefully deserting his company and regiment while engaged with the enemy in 
the battle of Cedar Creek, Virginia, October 19, 1864. 


The following officers, to date December 13, 1864, for the causes mentioned, having 
been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission: — 

For neglect of duty in losing certain important papers necessary for the trial of 
Captain R. B. Hoover, 200th Pennsylvania Volunteers, charged with defrauding 
the Government, Captain J. M. Opdyke, 53d Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


Disobedience of orders, and absence without leave. 
Captain Charles J. Quinn, 63d New York Volunteers. 


Absence without leave. 


Captain Charles A. Osborne, 11th Michigan Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant James A. Russell, 140th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Lieutenant William Geoffry, 182d New York Volunteers. 

Lieutenant E. T. Lewis, Ist New York Mounted Rifles. 

First Lieutenant Felix Vanderbury, 178th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Louis Menzel, 119th New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Ferd. Maggi, 39th New York Volunteers. 

Captain Francis J. Matther, 86th Indiana Volunteers. 

Captain Henry McIntire, 35th United States Colored Troops, to date November 
20, 1864. 

Assistant Surgeon Lafayette Avery, 3d Missouri Cavalry, to date December 30, 
1864, for habitual drunkenness and neglect of duty. 
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First Lieutenant Edward McCaffrey, 79th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date Jan- 
uary 5, 1865, for absence without leave. 

First Lieutenant Thomas H. Y. Bickham, 19th United States Infantry, to date 
January 5, 1865, for disobedience of orders, absence without leave, and not account- 
ing for public money in his possession. 


For the Week ending January 14, 1865. 


Major Henry Plessner, 9th Ohio Cavalry, to date January 11, 1865, for conduct 
unbecoming an officer and gentleman, incompetency, cowardice, and utter worth- 
lessness as an officer. 

Major Napoleon B. Brown, 101st Illinois Volunteers, to date January 12, 1865, 
for incompetency and worthlessness. 

Captain E. M. Ives, 42d United States Colored Troops, to date January 7, 1865, 
for having tendered his resignation while under charges (conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman, and appropriating to his own use rations issued to his 
company). 

Captain James D. Austin, 53d United States Colored Infantry, to date January 9, 
1865, for having tendered his resignation “for the good of the service.” 


The following officers, as of the dates set opposite their respective names, for the 
causes mentioned, haviug been published officially, and failed to appear before the 
Commission :— 


¥ Desertion. 


Captain James Connor, 124th Indiana Volunteers, to date October 4, 1864. 
Absence without leave, and disobedience of orders, 
Captain Thomas M. Gibson, 33d Missouri Volunteers, to date December 22, 1864. 


Absence without leave. 


Captain J. W. Day, 1st Indiana Heavy Artillery, to date December 22, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Augustus W. Hoff, 3d Maryland Volunteers, to date December 
22, 1864. 

Sezond Lieutenant John Boker, 15th New York Artillery, to date December 22, 
1864. 

Captain Gasper Wolfe, 15th New York Artillery, to date December 22, 1864. 

First Lieutenant William S. Mead, 69th Ohio Veteran Volunteers, to date Jan- 
uary 7, 1865, for absence without leave. 

First Lieutenant Clinton Beach, Regimental Quartermaster 16th United States 
Colored Troops, to date January 7, 1865, with a forfeiture of all pay and allowances 
now due, or that may become due, for having tendered his resignation on the 
ground of incompetency, and having acknowledged over his own signature to the 
selling of two barrels of United States coffee to a trader, the same having been 
drawn by him for issue to his regiment. 

First Lieutenant Albert St. Clair, 10th Tennessee Volunteers, to date January 
10, 1865, for drunkenness and desertion. 

First Lieutenant William H. Castle, 105th Ohio Volunteers, to date January 10, 
1865, for desertion. 

First Lieutenant James C. Weems, 8th Tennessee Volunteers, to date October 
27, 1864, “for having tendered his resignation for the good of the service, while 
his command was in the face of the enemy.” 


The following officers of the 16th Kansas Cavalry, to date January 10, 1865, for 
withdrawing from the lines, without proper leave, in the presence of the enemy:— 

First Lieutenant Henry T. Stith. 

Second Licutenant Silas Dexter. 

Second Lieutenant Peter Gordon, 16th United States Colored Troops, to date Jan- 
uary 7, 1865, for having tendered his resignation on the ground of dissatisfaction 
with the branch of the service with which he was connected. 
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For the Week ending January 21, 1865. 


Colonel John F. Tyler, 1st Infantry, Missouri State Militia, to date January 13, 
1865, for fraudulent conduct in connection with transportation passes, trading in 
substitutes, and sanctioning the same in employés under his control, he being at 
the time on duty as Assistant Provost-Marshal. 

Colonel John E. Wynkoop, 20th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date January 18, 1865. 

First Lieutenant William MclIlwrath, 9th Cavalry, Missouri State Militia, to date 
January 18, 1865, for causing a communication to be published in which his supe- 
tior officers are treated with contempt and disrespect. 


For the Week ending January 28, 1865. 


The following-named officers, to date January 2, 1865, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially and failed to appear before the Commission ;:— 


For defrauding men enlisted by him of their local bounty. 
Captain Timothy Pearson, 15th Massachusetts Battery. 


Absence without leave. 


First Lieutenant F. D. Martin, 52d New York Volunteers. 

Captain Hugh F. Ozone, 170th New York Volunteers. 

Captain Martin Laughlin, 16th New York Artillery. 

First Lieutenant Michael McIntire 3d Michigan Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant David K. Mitchell, 119th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain Charles Hilbert, 17th New York Volunteérs, to date January 23, 1865, 
for absence without leave, and the good of the service. 

Captain John W. Fenton, 132d New York Volunteers, to date January 23, 1865, 
for conduct unbecoming an officer, in entering an eating-saloon at Newbern, North 
Carolina, kept by a colored man, creating a disturbance therein, and assaulting the 
said proprietor. This while he, the said Fenton, was in company with an im- 
proper female character. 

Captain Henry McCabe, 8th Cavalry, Missouri State Militia, to date January 23, 
1865, for habitual drunkenness, and neglect of duty. 

First Lieutenant E. H. Johnson, 1st Maryland Potomac Home Brigada Cavalry, 
to date January 25, 1865, for incompetency, utter worthlessness, and neglect of 
duty. 

Second Lieutenant Wallace Keller, 16th New York Cavalry, to date January 23, 
1865, for absence without leave. 


Dishonorably Discharged, 


Captain Augustus Hani, 204th Pennsylvania Volunteers (5th Pennsylvania . 
Heavy Artillery), to date January 3, 1865, for having tendcred his resignation on 
the ground of incompetency. 


Dishonorably Mustered Out, 


The following officers of the 35th Kentucky Volunteers, from date of muster-in, 
for violation of paragraph 89, Mustering Regulations, in transferring men from 
company to company, thereby fraudulently swelling the ranks to secure improper 
musters into the service of the United States :— 

Colonel Edmund A. Starling. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Edward R. Weir, Jr. 


Dropped. from the Rolls of the Army, 


The order heretofore issued dropping Captain James S. Hall, Signal Corps United 
States Army, from the rolls, has been revoked. 


Dismissal Amended. 


The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the case of Captain Francis J. Matther, 
86th Indiana Volunteers, has been amended to read Captain Francis J. Mattler. 
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Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been re- 
voked :— 

Colonel Edward Bacon, 6th Michigan Heavy Artillery, and he is honorably dis~ 
charged, to date October 31, 1864. 

Surgeon William H. Tanner, 178th New York Volunteers, and he is honorably 
discharged, to date November 22, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Jerome McBride, Veteran Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieutenant P. J. Champion, Veteran Reserve Corps. 

Captain Michael Gleason, 23d Illinois Volunteers. 

Captain R. W. Houghton, 24 New Hampshire Volunteers, and he is honorably 
discharged, to date November 19, 1864. 

Lieutenant W. H. Bicker, 3d Pennsylvania Cavalry, and he is honorably dis- 
charged, as of the date at which he reached a loyal State after his release by the 
rebels. 

The order heretofore issued cashiering First Lieutenant Francis A. Young, 20th 
Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, has been revoked. 


Exempt from Dismissal, 


Wark DEPARTMENT, ) 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 23, 1865. | 
The following-named officers, charged with offences, and heretofore published, 
are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, the Military 
Commission instituted by Special Orders No. 53, series of 1863, from the War De- 
partment, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made in their respective 
cases :— 


Colonel William T. Lynch, 58th Illinois Volunteers. 

Chaplain Samuel Day, 8th Illinois Volunteers. 

Surgeon Charles E. Cady, 138th Pennsylvania Volunteers, charged with offences, 
and heretofore published, is exempt from being dismissed the service of the United 
States, he having made satisfactory defence before a Board of Officers, convened by 
General Orders No. 33, November 16, 1864, from Head-quarters 6th Army Corps. 


WasuineGtTon, Jan. 30, 1865. 


Captain J. W. Day, Ist Indiana Heavy Artillery, charged with offences, and hero- 
tofore published, is exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, 
he having made satisfactory defence to the charge of absence without leave before 
a Military Commission convened in the field. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Restored to Commission. 


The following officers, heretoi>re dismissed, have been restored, with pay from the 
date at which they rejoin their regiments for duty :— 

Chaplain Asa S. Fiske, 4th Minnesota Volunteers, provided the vacancy has not 
been filled, evidence of which must be obtained from the regimental commander. 

Second Lieutenant Justus E. Bell, 6th Minnesota Volunteers, provided the va- 
eancy has not been filled, evidence of which must be obtained from the Governor 
of his State. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. 8. Donaldson, 50th United States Colored Troops. 

Captain James H. Greene, 8th Wisconsin Volunteers, provided the vacancy has 
not been filled by the Governor of his State. 

Additional Paymaster William W. White, United States Volunteers. 

Captain Theodore Conkey, 3d Wisconsin Cavalry, provided the vacancy has not 
been filled, evidence of which must be obtained from the Governor of his State. 

Second ‘Lieutenant George A. Tappan, 82d United States Colored Infantry, pro- 
vided the vacancy has not been filled, evidence of which must be obtained from the 
Commanding General Department of the Gulf. 
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Captain Charles E. Robinson, Commissary of Subsistence, United States Volun- 
teers, heretofore dismissed, has been restored to his position and rank in the service. 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Regular Navy. 
Orders, &e. 


Jan. 24.—Commodore H. K. Thatcher, detached from command of the Colorado, 
and appointed to command the West Gulf Squadron. Commodore James S. Palmer, 
relieved from the command of the West Gulf Squadron, on the arrival of Commo- 
dore Thatcher, and granted permission to either return North or remain on duty in 
the Squadron. Commodore William Radford, ordered to command the James River 
Division of the North Atlantic Squadron. 


Jan, 16.—Captain A. K. Long, detached from Court at Boston, on the reporting 
of his relicf. 

Jan. 18.—Captain William Rodgers Taylor, detached from command of the Juniata, 
and granted sick leave. 

Jan. 19.—Captain H. 8. Stellwagen, detached from the command of the Constel- 
lation, and waiting orders. 

Jan. 28.—Captain Charles S. Boggs, detached from special duty at New York, 
and ordered to command the Connecticut. 

Jan. 30.—Captain James M. Alden, detached from command of the Brooklyn, and 
waiting orders. 


Jan. 12.—Commander John J. Almy, detached from special duty at New York, 
and ordered to command the Juniata. 

Jan. 18.—Commander E. W. Carpenter, detached from duty on Court-Martial at 
Boston, and also from duty as Prize Commissioner at Key West, Fla. Commander 
M. C. Marin, detached from Ordnance duty at Boston, and ordered to duty on Court- 
Martial. ; 

Jan. 20.—Commander Edward Donaldson, detached from Ordnance duty at Bal- 
timore, and ordered to command the Receiving-Ship Constellation at Norfolk, Va. 

Jan. 23.—Commander Jolin Guest, detached from command of the fosco on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Commander Edward Donaldson’s or- 
ders to command the Receiving-Ship Constellation revoked. 

Jan. 24.—Commander A. 8S. Baldwin, detached from Inspector’s duty at New 
York Yard, and ordered to command the Receiving-Ship Constellation. Commander 
William A. Parker, detached from command of James River Division of the North 
Atlantic Squadron, and ordered to report to the Department. 

Jan. 30.—Commander A. 8. Baldwin’s orders to the command of the Constella- 
tion suspended, and he will resume his duties at Nuw York. 


Jan, 2.—Lieutenant-Commander E. P. Williams, ordered to temporary Ordnance 
duty at Boston Navy Yard. 

Jan, 4.—Licutenant-Commander Nathaniel Green, detached from the Naval 
Academy, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander James 
A. Greer, ordered to the Naval Academy, on the completion of the duty assigned 
him by Acting Rear-Admiral Lee. Lieutenant-Commander William M. Gamble, 
ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

Jan. 9.—Lieutenant-Commander George U. Morris, detached from the command 
of the Shawmut, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to command the Che- 
nango. Lieutenant-Commandcr John G. Walker, detached from the command of 
the Saco, and ordered to command the Shawmut. Lieutenant-Commander H. N. T. 
Arnold, detached from the command of the Otsego, and waiting orders. 

Jan. 11.—Lieutenant-Commander Charles H. Greene, detached from the Vin- 
cennes, and ordered to report to Commodore James S. Palmer for duty in the West 
Gulf Squadron. 
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Jan. 12.—Licutenant-Commander James W. Shirk, ordered to special service at 
Philadelphia. 

Jan. 14.—Lieutenant-Commander James S. Thornton, ordered to report to Rear- 
Admiral Paulding for duty. 

Jan. 20.—Lieutenant-Commander John Madigan, ordered to temporary Ordnance 
duty at Boston. 

Jan. 23.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward Simpson, ordered to duity under Rear- 
Admiral Gregory. Lieutenant-Commander James 8. Thornton, ordered to com- 
mand the Tosco. 

Jan. 25.—Lieutenant-Commander Weld N. Allen, detached from the Tuscarora, 
and granted sick leave. (Wounded in the attack on Fort Fisher.) Lieutenant-Com- 
mander James Parker, detached from the Minnesota, and ordered to command the 
Maumee. Lieutenant-Commander Ralph Chandler, detached from command of the 
Maumee, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Porter for such duty as he may 
assign. 

Jan. 26.—Licutenant-Commander J. N. Miller, detached from the Monadnock, on 
the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Naval Academy. 

Jan, 27.—Lieutenant-Commander John Madigan, ordered to special duty under 
Commodore T. A. Hunt. 

Jan. 30.—Lieutenant-Commander Lester A. Beardsiee, detached from the Wa 
chusett on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Connecticut. 


Jan. 11.—Lieutenant H. T. French, orders to the Juniata revoked, and granted 
sick leave. 

Jan. 13.—Lieutenant John McFarland, detached from the East Gulf Squadron, 
and granted sick leave. 

Jan. 18.—Lieutenant G. K. Haswell, ordered to temporary duty at Naval 
Rendezvous, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jan. 19.—Lieutenant Sylvanus Bachus, detached from the Constellation, and 
waiting orders. * 

Jan, 24.—Licutenant William F. Stewart, detached from the St. Louis, on the re- 
porting of his relief, and ordered North. Lieutenant Edwin M. Shepard, ordered 
to the St. Louis. 

Jan. 25.—Lieutenant Herbert B. Tyson, ordered to the Connecticut. 

Jan, 26.—Lieutenant Larue P. Adams, ordered to the Monadnock. 

Jan. 30.—Lieutenant John W. Philip, ordered to the Wachusett. Lieutenant 
Thomas L. Swan, detached from the Brooklyn, and ordered to the Naval Academy. 


Jan, 2.—Ensign John C. Pegram, orders to the Dictator revoked, and ordered to 
the Wachusett. Acting Ensign Nicoll Ludlow, detached from the Wachusett, 
and ordered to the Dictator. 

Jan. 10.—Ensign R. P. Huntington, detached from the Mohican, and granted 
sick leave. 

Jan. 23.—Ensign Ira Harris, Jr., detached from the Powhatan, and granted sick 
leave. (Wounded in the attack on Fort Fisher.) 

Jan. 30.—Acting Ensigns D. R. Cassell, C. D. Sigsbee, and C. H. Pendleton, de- 
tached from the Brooklyn, and waiting orders. 

Appointed Surgeon. 

Jan, 24.—Passed Assistant Surgeon Somerset Robinosn (commission dated 

January 13th, 1865). 


Jan. 3.—Surgeon Lewis B. Hunter, detached from the Naval Rendezvous, 
Philadelphia, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron, as Fleet Surgeon. Sur- 
geon Philip Lansdale, ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Jan. 7.—Assistant Surgeon William Commons, ordered to the Patapsco. 
Assistant Surgeon S. H. Petty, detached from the Patapsco, on the reporting of his 
relief, and ordered North. Assistant Surgeon David Mack, Jr., detached from the 
Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., and ordered to the Suwanee. Assistant Surgeon 
William K. Van Reypen, ordered to the Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 

Jan. 12. Passed Assistant Surgeon A. Matthewson, detached from the Saco, 
and ordered to the Shawmut. Assistant Surgeon C. H. Page, detached from the 
Eutaw, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. 
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Jan. 14.—Assistant Surgeon Thomas N. Penrose, ordered to the Princeton. 
Jan, 19.—Surgeon John R. Messersmith and Assistant Surgeon Stephen J. 


Clark, detached from the Constellation, and waiting orders. 


Jan, 24.—Assistant Surgeon William P. Baird, detached from the Passaic, on 
the reportimg of his relief, and ordered North. Assistant Surgeon William Com- 
mons, orders of the 7th instant modified, and he will report for duty on board the 
Passaic. 

Jan. 27.—Passed Assistant Surgeon M. Bradley, detached from his present 
duties in the Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to special duty with the Fleet Sur- 
geon of the same squadron. 

Jan. 30.—Surgeon George Maulsby and Assistant Surgeon H. 8. Pitkin, detached 
from the Brooklyn, and waiting orders. 


Appointed Assistant Paymaster. 
Jan, 11.—Charles F. Guild, and to remain on duty with Rear-Admiral Porter. 


Jan. 4.—Paymaster Casper Schenck, detached from the Juniata, on the reporting 
of his relief, and waiting orders. 

Jan, 19.—VPaymaster H. H. Pangborn, detached from the Constellation, on the 
completion of transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

Jan. 26.—Paymaster John 8. Cunningham, detached from the Washington Navy 
Yard, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. Paymaster James Fulton, 
ordered to the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 30.—Paymaster G. E. Thornton, detached from the Brooklyn, on completion 
of transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

Jan. 31.—Paymaster A. H. Gilman, detached from Naval Station, Mound City, 
Illinois, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders, Paymaster R. C. Spald- 
ing, ordered to Mound City, Illinois. Paymaster William A. Ingersoll, detached 
from the Colorado on completion of transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. 


Jan. 3—Chief Engineer Montgomery Fletcher, detached from the Saranac, and 
ordered North, on the reporting of his relief. Chief Engineer James I’. Lamdin, 
ordered to the Saranac, 

Jan. 4.—Chief Engineer W. H. Rutherford, detached from the Wachusett, on the 
reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. 

Jan. 13.—Chief Engineer Thomas Williamson, ordered to duty under Rear-Ad- 
miral Gregory. 

Jan. 30.—Chief Engineer Mortimer Kellogg, detached from the Brooklyn, and 
waiting orders. Chief Engineer William H. Rutherford, ordered to duty connected 
with the machinery of the Tonawanda. 


Reinstated, 


Jan. 5.—Frank W. Perkins, as a midshipman, and ordered to the Naval Academy. 
Placed on the Retired List. 


Jan, 27.—Lieutenant-Commander Richmond Aulick. 


Resigned, 


Jan, 14.—Assistant Surgeon J. H. Austin. 

Jan. 16.—Assistant Surgeon William Longshaw, Jr. 

Jan, 20.—-Midshipman Charles C. Eames; Ensign R. P. Huntington. 
Jan, 25.—Midshipman FE. M. Taylor. 

Jan. 27.—Midshipman W. C. Jameson. 

Jan, 28.—Midshipman William H. Cole. 


Revoked, 


Jan, 20.—Midshipman Zachary T. Cole. 





Volunteer Navn. 
Orders, &e. 


Jan. 17.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander Pierre Giraud, ordered to 
report to Rear-Admiral Gregory for command of the Huntsville. 

Jan, 25.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander William Budd, detached from 
temporary duty at the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., and ordered to command the 
Florida. 

Jan. 26.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander Thomas P. Ives, detached 
from the Washington Navy Yard, and granted six (6) months’ leave. 


Jan. 3.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant George D. Upham, ordered to command 
the Donegal, 

Jan. 16.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenants E. H. Faucon, T. A. Harris, and Francis 
8. Wells, detached from the North Atlantic Squadron, and ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Jan. 20.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Benjamin W. Loring, ordered to the North 
Carolina. 

Jan. 26.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. H. Garfield, detached from the com- 
mand of the Banshee, and ordered to the command of the Calypso. Acting Volun- 
teer Lieutenant Frederick D. Stuart, detached from the command of the Calypso, on 
the reporting of his relief, and ordered to command the Emma Henry. 

Jan. 31.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Frederick F. Baury, detached from the 
Colorado, and waiting orders. 


Appointed Acting Masters and Pilots. 


Jan. 4.—Jesse L. Forlaw and James W. Taylor, North Atlantic Squadron. 
Jan. 10.—John Sayres, North Atlantic Squadron. 

Jan. 11.—Forrest B. Owens, North Atlantic Squadron. 

Jan. 17.—John A. Wilson, North Atlantic Squadron. 

Jan. 23.—Levi Jump, North Atlantic Squadron. 

Jan, 31.—Charles Tooker and Samuel O. Scranton, North Atlantic Squadron. 


Jan, 3.—Acting Master F. W. Partridge, ordered to the Donegal. 

Jan. 4.—Acting Master G. B. Thompson, detached from the Hetzel, on the re- 
porting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Master William Rogers, ordered to 
the Hetzel. 

Jan. 6.—Acting Master N. B. Heath, detached from the Augusta, and ordered to 
the West Gulf Squadron. 

Jan. 9.—Acting Master N. B. Heath, orders of the 6th instant revoked, and he 
will remain attached to the Augusta. Acting Master Charles Potter, orders to the 
West Gulf Squadron revoked, and he is granted sick leave. 

Jan. 11.—Acting Master J. F. Alcorn, ordered to the Isonomia. 

Jan. 13.—Acting Master H. L. Sturges, detached from special duty with the 
Army, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Porter. Acting Master KE. M. Stod- 
dard, ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, State street, New York. Acting Master 
C. H. Baxter, ordered to the North Carolina. 

Jan. 19.—Acting Masters Abram Allen, A. W. Kempton, and E. B. Mallett, 
detached from the Constellation, and waiting orders. 

Jan, 20.—Acting Master W. F. Hunt, detached from the Saco, and ordered to the 
Annie. Acting Master J. R. Wheeler, ordered to the command of the Annie. Act- 
ing Master William F. North, ordered to the Constellation. 

Jan. 23.—Acting Master Joseph Marthon, ordered to the Chenango. Acting 
Master Charles F. Langley, detached from duty under Rear-Admiral Gregory, and 
ordered to the Chenango. 

— 24.—Acting Master C. W. Buck, ordered to the Coast Survey Steamer 
ixen. 
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Jan. 25.—Acting Master W. H. Hubbs, ordered to the Connecticut. 

Jan. 27.—Acting Master George F. Wilkins, detached from the Union, and 
ordered to the command of the W. G. Anderson. 

Jan. 30.—Acting Master C. W. Lamson, ordered to the Florida. Acting Master 
Robert Barstow, detached from the Brooklyn, and waiting orders. Acting Master 
Edmund Kemble, detached from command of the Niphon, and ordered to the West 
Gulf Squadron. 

Jan, 31.—Acting Masters Edwin Coffin and L. B. King, detached from the 
Colorado, and waiting orders. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns and Pilots. 


Jan, 4.—Charles Tengwall, U. 8. 8. Commodore Perry; J. J. Kelleher, U.S. 8. 
Samuel Rotan; William J. Lewis, U. 8.8. Lackawanna; H. D. Packard, U. S. 8. 
Pink; F. R. Jaschke, U. 8. 8. Tritonia. 

Jan. 5.—George A. Thompson, Picket-Boat No. 3; George Thomas, Potomac 
Flotilla. 

Jan, 11.—F. W. Worstel, U.S. 8. Tacony; William H. Brown, U.S.S8. Wyalusing. 

Jan. 17.—G. L. Sands, U. 8. 8. Powhatan; Thomas Brown, U. 8. 8. Pontoosue; 
G. H. Dexter, U. 8. 8. Clyde. 

Jan, 23.—B. F. Fries, U. S. 8. Supply. 

Jan. 25.—Thomas E. Ashmead, waiting orders. 

Jan. 31.—J. B. Tew, U. 8. S. Quaker City; Charles H. Smitten, U.S. S. Union. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 


Jan, 3.—John E. Smith. Jan. 4.—Edward J. Maitland. 

Jan, 9.—Alfred H. Martine. Jan. 10.—Charles B. Pyne. 

Jan. 17.—Charles W. Richardson. Jan. 19.—John R. P. Atkins. 
Jan, 20.—Allen W. Snow and L. Granville Sampson. 

Jan. 21.—G. H. Barry and George W. Beverley. 

Jan. 23.—Allen W. Cobb and William S. W. Cragin. 

Jan. 24.—Franklin Young and Charles A Gallishan. 

Jan. 26.—Thomas ©. Kelley. Jan, 28.—Leonard Denton. 

Jan. 31.—Noah D. Joyce and Otis L. Haskell. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


Jan. 3.—James Hobbs and William F. Gragg, North Atlantic Squadron. 

Jan. 17.—Samuel Weskett and John Brown, North Atlantic Squadron. 

Jan. 3.—Acting Ensign P. N. Luco, detached from the Augusta, and ordered to 
the Donegal. Acting Ensign F. P. Bibles, detached from the Cornubia, and ordered 
to the Donegal. Acting Ensign E. B. J. Singleton, detached from the Vermont, on 
the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Niphon. Acting Ensign C. F. Dun- 
derdale, detached from the Savannah, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to 
the Calypso. Acting Ensign A. D. Stover, ordered to the Savannah. Acting Ensign 
Peter Howard, ordered to the Vermont. Acting Ensign Christopher Carven, 
ordered to the Niphon. Acting Ensign J. D, Hademan, ordered to the Niphon. 

Jan. 5.—Acting Ensign William Brown, detached from the Constellation, and 
ordered to the Cambridge. 

Jan. 7.—Acting Ensign Charles E. Beck, detached from the Cambridge, and 
granted sick leave. 

Jan. 10.—Acting Ensign Richard Bates, detached from the North Atlantic 
Squadron, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron for special duty. Acting Ensign 
E. N. Semon, ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, State. 

Jan. 11.—Acting Ensign Oliver P. Knowles, detached from the Stepping-Stones, 
and waiting orders. Acting Ensign Thomas J. Rollins, detached from the Saco, 
and waiting orders. 

Jan, 12.—Acting Ensign Charles Ekman, detached from the Somerset, on the re- 
porting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Ensign Orlando S. Roberts, 
detached from the Stars and Stripes, on the reporting of his relief, and crdered 
North. Acting Ensign W. A. Abbott, detached from the National Guard, and 
ordered to the Stars and Stripes. 

Jan. 13.—Acting Ensign James T. Bowling, detached from the Magnolia, on the 
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reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Ensign Arnold Harris, detached 
from special duty with the Army, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Porter. 
Acting Ensign C. F. Dunderdale, detached from the Calypso, and ordered to the 
North Carolina. Acting Ensign Wiliam Symonds, ordered to the North Carolina. 
Acting Ensign E. T. Strong, ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jan. 17.—Acting Ensign Edward Ryan, detached from the Para, on the reporting 
of his relief, and ordered North. 

Jan. 18.-—-Acting Ensign J. W. Almy, ordered to the Chimo. Acting Ensign 
Henry D. Whittemore, detached from the Savannah, and ordered to the Calypso. 

Jan. 19.—Acting Ensign O. P. Knowles, ordered to the National Guard. Acting 
Ensigns William H. McLean and H. D. Foster, detached from the (late) Otsego, and 
ordered to the Constellation. Acting Ensigns E. H. Miller and George H. Drew, 
detached from the Constellation, and waiting orders. 

Jan. 20.—Acting Ensign Chas. E. Rich, detached from the Eutaw, and ordered 
to the Constellation. Acting Ensign A. D. Stover, detached from the Savannah, 
and ordered to the Annie. Acting Ensign O. F. Wixon, detached from the Saco, 
and ordered to the Mohican. Acting Ensign A. H. Ostrander, detached from the 
Saco, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. Acting Ensign Wm. H. Platt, detached 
from the Saco, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Jan. 23.—Acting Ensign A, A. Franzen, detached from the John Adams, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Ensign A. R. Hazard, detached 
from the Suwanee, and granted sick leave. 

Jun, 25.—Acting Ensigus James Bertwistle and Fred. A. 0’Connor. 

Jan. 26.—Acting Ensigns J. D. Hademan, E. B, J. Singleton, C. Carven, and C. 
J. Goodwin, detached from the Niphon, and ordered to the Connecticut. 

Jan. 27.—Acting Ensign William Churchill, ordered to the South Atlantic 
Squadron. Acting Ensign Robt. H. Carey, detached from command of the W. G. 
Anderson, and ordered to the Union. 

Jan. 28.—Acting Ensign George M. Prindle, detached from the Banshee, and 
ordered to the Receiving-Ship North Carolina. 

Jan. 30.—Acting Ensigns C. E. Beck, T. J. Rollins, and Thomas E. Ashmead, 
ordered to the Florida. Acting Ensigns C. H. Littlefield and H. H. Arthur, detached 
from the Brooklyn, and waiting orders. 

Jan, 31.—Acting Ensign Franklin C. Ford, detached from the Keystone State, 
and granted sick leave. Acting Ensigns J. L. Vennard and Willis G. Perry, de- 
tached from the Colorado. Acting Ensign Charles H. Smitten, detached from the 
Union, on her arrival at Key West, and ordered to report to Acting Rear-Admiral 
Stribling for duty in the Kast Gulf Squadron. Acting Ensign James E. Hurlburt, 
detached from the Massachusetts, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 


Appointed Acting Master's Mates. 


Jan, 4.—George H. Russell, U. 8. 8. Cornubia; Thomas §. Flood, U. 8. 8S. Ports- 
mouth; Charles Heath, U. S. 8. Glide; Charles Harcourt, U.S. 8. Metacomet; 
William R. Campbell, U. 8. S. Eolus. 

Jan. 7.—Charles R. Patterson, U. 8. 8. Don. 

Jan. 9.—George Emerson, U. 8. 8. Iosco; A. J. Holtzman, Potomac Flotilla. 

Jan, 10.—Harry Setly, Potomac Flotilla; George H. Fletcher, U. 8. 8. Constel- 
lation. 

Jan. 11.—John C. Howard, U. 8. S. Shamrock. 

Jan. 17.—G. T. Hohn, U. 8. bark Restless. 

Jan. 31.—Thomas J. Kelley, U. 8. S. Ohio. 


Appointed Acting Master’s Mates, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 


Jan. 9.—Frank W. Turner. 

Jan, 14.—William C. Davie acd Henry M. Page. 

Jan. 16.—E. F. Crawford. 

Jan. 19.—Anthony T. Jennings. 

Jan. 23.—Gideon V. Brownell. 

Jan. 27.—James Moran and Gilbert H. Prindle. 

Jan. 4.—Acting Master’s Mate John R. P. Atkins, detached from the Fort Mor- 
gan, and granted permission to report for hospital treatment at New York. 

Jan. 5.—Acting Master’s Mates E. D. Conover and George W. Marchant, de- 
tached from the Augusta, and ordered to the Cambridge. Acting Master’s Mate E. 
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L, Estabrook, detached from the Augusta, and ordered to the Massachusetts. Act- 
ing Master’s Mate A. Vanderbilt, ordered to the Malvern. 

Jan. 6.—Acting Master’s Mate James West, detached from the Richmond, and 
ordered to instruction on board the Savannah. Acting Master’s Mate Nelson Rich- 
mond, ordered to instruction on board the Savannah. 

Jan. 7.—Acting Master’s Mate William H. Ketching, Jr., ordered to instruction 
on board the Savannah. Acting Master’s Mate David Fader, ordered to instruction 
on board the Savannah. 

Jan. 19.—Acting Master’s Mates Stephen Jones, P. M. Ryder, George H. Fletcher, 
and M. H. Wilson, detached from the Constellation, and waiting orders. Acting 
Master’s Mates Charles P. Weston and W. C. Howard, ordered to the Sea-Foam. 

Jan. 23.—Acting Master’s Mate William Smith, ordered to the Chenango. 

Jan. 25.—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas Dalton, detached from the Saratoga, and 
granted sick leave. 

Jan. 27.—Acting Master’s Mate John McCormick, ordered to the Princeton. 

Jun. 30.—Acting Master’s Mates James W. De Camp, Thomas Stanfield, R. C. 
Tyler, Charles Cameron, ordered to the Florida. 

Jan. 31.—Acting Master’s Mates Arthur B. Arey, Edward A. Gould, A. F. 
Tucker, Martin V. Thomas, and J. W. Wallace, detached from the Colorado, and 
granted leave. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 


Jan. 13.—James C. Bassett, and ordered to the Ohio. 

Jan. 14.—William 8. Bowen, and ordered to the Ohio. 

Jan. 18.—Charles A. Manson, and ordered to the Ohio. 

Jan. 19.—George F. Brickett, and ordered to the Ohio. 

Jan, 20.—Granville Le Compte, and ordered to the Kanawha. 
Jan. 24.—John N. Coonan, and ordered to the Wissahickon. 

Jan, 28.—Augustus H. Abernethy, and ordered to the Dai Ching. 


Jan, 4—Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles 8. Eastwood, detached from the State 
of Georgia, and ordered to the Lenapee. 

Jan. 6.—Acting Assistant Surgeon H. C. Van Gieson, ordered to the Nipsic. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon Louis Michael, detached from the Augusta, and waiting 
orders. 

Jan. 7.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Stephen C. Bartlett, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the State of Georgia. 

Jan. 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon C. 8. Eastwood, orders to the Lenapee re- 
voked, and he will remain attached to the State of Georgia. Acting Assistant 
Surgeon Stephen C. Bartlett, orders to the State of Georgia revoked, and ordered 
to the Lenapee. 

Jun, 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John D. Malone, detached from the Shaw- 
mut, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Eutaw. 

Jun. 16.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George C. Reynolds, detached from the (late) 
Otsego, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon George W. Hatch, detached 
from the Spirea, and waiting orders. 

Jan. 19.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Louis Michael, ordered to the Neptune. 

Jan. 20.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Wm. S. Bowan, detached from the Ohio, and 
ordered to the J. L. Davis. 

Jan, 24.—Acting Assistant Surgeon C. H. Manson, detached from the Ohio, and 
ordered to the James Adger. Acting Assistant Surgeon Samuel C. Johnson, de- 
tached from the Wissahickon, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon W. W. Myers, detached from the James Adger, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Assistant Surgeon A. S. Bassett, 
detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Hibiscus. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. 


Jan. 3.—J. F. Reeves, and waiting orders. 

Jan. 5.—B. H. Lawson, and waiting orders, 

Jan. 9.—Alvin H. Humphreys, and waiting orders. 
Jan. 10.—R. A. Vilas, and waiting orders. 

Jan. 13.—Martin B. Patterson, and waiting orders. 
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Jan. 14.—William A. Carpenter, Charles N. Case, Jr., and George H. Read, and 
waiting orders. 

Jan. 16.—J. Bayard Redfield, and waiting orders. 

Jan. 17.—James W. Hanson and Thaddeus Bell, and waiting orders. 

Jan. 19.—Charles P. Thompson, L, G. Morrow, and Charles A. McDaniel, and 
waiting orders. 

Jan, 20.—H. Trumbull Stancliff and Lewis F. Whitin, and waiting orders. 

Jan. 21.—Matthew T. Trumpbour and E. P. Sheldon, and waiting orders. 

Jan. 28.—Theophilus Fravel, and waiting orders. 


Jan, 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster G. W. Morton, ordered to the Juniata. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster C. H. Boardman, ordered to the Fah-Kee. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster Thomas A. Swords, ordered to the Niphon. 

Jan. 5.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. H. Bulkley, ordered to the Vicksburg. 

Jan. 6.— Acting Assistant Paymaster Martin Duane, detached from the Augusta, 
on completion of transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

Jan. 10.—Acting Assistant Paymaster George W. McLane, ordered to the Mag- 
nolia. Acting Assistant Paymaster L. G. Billings, ordered to the A. D. Vance. 

Jan. 11.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Franklin Miller, ordered to the A. D. 
Vance. Acting Assistant Paymaster L. G. Billings, orders to the A. D. Vance 
revoked, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

Jan. 14.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles O. Hodgdon, ordered to the Mis- 
sissippi Squadron. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. S. Giraud, ordered to instruc- 
tion at New York. Acting Assistant Paymaster H. D. Kimberly, order dismissing 
him revoked, and he will return to duty. 

Jan. 16.—Acting Assistant Paymaster T. Baker, ordered to the Maratanza. 

Jan. 19.—Acting Assistant Paymaster John McMahon, detached from the Napa, 
on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Paymaster E. 
M. Hart, ordered to the St. Mary’s. Acting Assistant Paymaster H. T. B. Harris, 
order to the Naubuc revoked, and ordered to the Napa. 

Jan. 20.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. P. Thompson, ordered to report to the 
Department for special duty. Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles H. Hill, detached 
from the Saco, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

Jan, 21.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles C. Ward, ordered to the Flam- 
beau. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. W. Holmes, detached from the Dumbarton, 
on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster F. V. D. Horton, detached from the Flambeau, on the reporting of his 
relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster Rufus 
McConnell, ordered to instruction at New York. Acting Assistant Paymaster C. 
M. Case, Jr., ordered to the Casco. Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles W. Crary, 
ordered to the Dumbarton. 

Jan. 23,—Acting Assistant Paymaster James F. Reeves, ordered to the Missis- 
sippi Squadron. 

Jan. 24.—Acting Assistant Paymaster S. Thomas, Jr., ordered to the Harvest 
Moon. Acting Assistant Paymaster R. B. Rodney, detached from the Massachu- 
setts, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster Lawson EK. Rice, detached from the Harvest Moon, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Massachusetts. Acting Assistant Pay- 
master A. H. Humphrey, ordered to the Annie. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. 8. 
Giraud, ordered to the Gettysburg. 

Jan, 28.—Acting Assistant Paymaster George H. Read, ordered to the Thomas 
Freeborn. Acting Assistant Paymaster Thaddeus Bell, ordered to the Naubuc. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster A. D. Bache, ordered to the Chenango. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster Levi F. Whitin, ordered to instruction at New York. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster J. B. Redfield, ordered to the Kenwood. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster H. B. Wetherill, detached from the Kenwood, and ordered to settle his 
accounts, 


Promoted for Good Conduct, &e. 


Jan, 1.—Acting Ensigns Thomas Stothard and Henry Welton, to Acting Mas- 
ters. 
Jan, 6.—Acting Ensign George W. Wood, to Acting Master. 
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Jun, 9.—Acting Ensigus D. Rodney Brown and Henry Pease, Jr., to Acting 
Masters. Acting Ensign James M. Alden, to Acting Master (for duty on the staff 
of Rear-Admiral Porter). 

Jun. 14.—Acting Ensign George W. Adams, Jr., to be Acting Master. 

Jan. 16.—Acting Ensign Abraham Rich, to be Acting Master. 

Jan. 17.—Acting Ensign F. A. Miller, to be Acting Master. 

Jan, 3v.—Acting Ensign John F. Otis, to be Acting Master. 

Jan. 31.—Acting Ensign F. P. B. Sands, to be Acting Master. 


Resigned, 


Jan. 3.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William Clendaniel; Acting Third Assistant 
Engineer Joseph P. Phillips. 

Jan, 4.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Quincy A. Hooper; Acting Third Assistant 
Engineers Michael Doyle and Frank McCartley ; Acting Ensign Marcus Baird. 

Jun, 5.—Acting Assistant Paymaster T. KE. Smith (on the reporting of his 
relief). 

Jun. 6.—Acting Master David H. Sumner. , 

Jan. 10.—Acting Master R. M. Cornell; Acting Assistant Paymaster W. J. Coit 
(on the reporting of his relief). 

Jan. 11.—Acting Ensign G. W. Hammond. Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Edward W. Maples. 

Jun. 13.—Acting Assistant Paymaster S. T, Savage (on the transfer of his 
accounts to his successor). 

Jan. 14.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. W. Bassett. 

Jan. 17.—Acting Master and Pilot William Reed; Acting Ensign Thomas §. 
Russel]; Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles H. Noyes. 

Jan, 18.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William H. Taggert. 

Jan. 19.—Acting Assistant Paymaster James Garnett (to take effect on the re- 
porting of his relief). 8 

Jan. 20.—Acting Ensign William Symonds; Acting Assistant Surgeon J. F. A, 
Adams; Acting Assistant Surgeon Franklin W. Brigham. 

Jan. 23.—Acting Ensign John D. Barclay. 

Jan. 28.—Acting Assistant Paymaster D. A. Dickinson (to take effect on the 
reporting of his relief); Acting Assistant Surgeon John R. Richardson. 

Jan. 30.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. T. Mansfield. 


Jan, 4.—Acting.Master’s Mate Thomas Topliffe. 
Jun. 11.—Acting Master’s Mate J. G. Bache. 

Jan. 12.—Acting Master’s Mate A. J. Emery. 

Jan. 20.—Acting Master’s Mate E. D. W. Parsons. 
Jan. 25.—Acting Master’s Mate Charles Seymour. 
Jan, 31.—Acting Master’s Mate Edward Thompson. 


Revoked, 


. 10.—Acting Ensign Milton Griffiths. 

. 14.— Acting Ensign Horace T. Draper. 
16.—Acting Ensign George Gairy. 
19.—Acting Ensign Benjamin F. Macintire. 

. 25.—Acting Ensigns Harrison B. Cleaves and Frank Watson. 
31.—Acting Ensign and Pilot Benjamin F. Ricketson. 


4,—Acting Master’s Mate Henry E. Holbrook. 


Dismissed, 


%.—Acting Ensign James R. Smith. 
. 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster A. B. Thornton, 
18.—Acting Master Enos 0. Adams. 


. 6.—Acting Master’s Mate Dennis Carroll. 
28.—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas H. Lawrence. 
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